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SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST WEEKLY, 17/6 PER ANNUM (Payable in advance). 





Vor. 67.-=No. 5. 





SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1888. 


Paice {93y by Post 





KARN _#®” ORGANS, 


Manufactured by D. W. EARN & CO., 
WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO, CANADA. 











The Karn Organ is a reproduction of the Pipe Organ in 
miniature, of pre-eminent value as an effective music exponent for 
the Home. 

OUR AIM has not been to see how cheaply an organ can be 
built, BUT HOW CHEAPLY A FIRST-CLASS ORGAN can be made. 

OUR CLAIM is that we are building organs equal to, if not 
surpassing, all others, at the very lowest reasonable prices. 





COMPARISON CHEERFULLY INVITED. 


New Illustrated Catalogue &, Price Lists. Free of the 
Sore Evropgaw AGENTS: : 


THE SCHREIBER PIANO CO, 


18, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 








NOW READY FOR 1888. 





The’ Musical Directory Annual and 
Almanack. Contents: The names and addresses of Pro- 
fessors & Traders in London & Great Britain, arranged in 
Alphabetical order, the latter under each town, List of 
new copyright music published during the past year. 
The principal’ Concerts given by Musical Societies and 
others in London and the provinces, &c., &c. 


Price—In paper cover, by Post, 3s. 3d., 
Crimson Cloth, 4e: 3d. 


Rudall Carte & Co., 23, Berners Street, London. 





The Professional Pocket Book and 


Daily and Hourly Engagement Diary, published accord- 
ing to the plan of the late Sir Julius Benedict, containing 
spaces for appointments, lessons, &c., being invaluable 
to those who give lessons, or have many ‘engagements, 
-Principal concerts, meetings, and general information. 

’ Price—In Roan Case, by Post, 3s 2d, 

. _- »)In Bugsian Leather, 62,220 
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Special WMotices, 


os 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


THE SATURDAY CONCERTS will be resumed on 
FEBRUARY 11. 
Vocalist : 
Mr. SIMS REEVES. 
Violin : 
Herr FRANZ ONDRICEK. 
Conductor :—Mr. AUGUSTUS MANNS. 


Seats from 6d. to 2s. 6d. 


Admission to Palace Daily, One Shilling, except Saturday, February 11, when 
Admission will be 2s. 6d. before Five ; 1s. after. 


HE LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. — Mr. HEN- 
SCHEL, - Conductor.—Twelfth CONCERT, THURSDAY EVENING 
Next, Feb. 7th, ST, JAMFS’S HALL, at _8.30.—Programme.—Symphony 
No. 3 in E flat, op. 55 (Eroica) (Beethoven) ; Prelude and Finale (Vorspiel and 
Isolden’s Liebestod) from “‘ Tristan and Isolde ;” (Wagner, died Feb: 13, 1883) 
“« Siegfried Idyll” (Wagner); Prelude to ‘‘ Parsifal” (Wagner) ; ‘“ Kaisir- 
marsch” (Wagner). ‘Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d., 7s.-6d., and 4s.’ Admission, Is. 
At Austin’s Office, St. James’s Hall, and usual agents.—N. Vert; 6, Cork 
Street, W. : 


R,.. and MRS.: HENSCHEL’S VOCAL’ RECITALS.—The 

SECOND RECITAL will take plese on Wednesday afternoon next, Feb. 

8th, Prince’s Hall, at 3. The THIRD RECITAL, Wednesday afternoon, 

Feb. 22nd, at 3. ~Tickets, 7s. 6d., 38.; and*ls., at the Hall and usual agents 
—N.. Vert, 6, Cork-street, W. Bis 4 . ; 


‘ ; ) 2 

PRADEAU’S ‘FOURTH SCHUMANN’ RECITAL, at 

* Prince’s Hall. Tuesday afternoon next, February 7th, at. 3  o’dlock,) 

Programme :—Sonata in F minor, op. 14, Krejsslerjana, op. 16; eight pieces ; 

Toccata, op. 7; Forest scenes, op. $2; Toaumesevirren, from op. 12; Novel- 

lettes, op. 21, Nos. Gand 7. Stalls (reserved), 10s, 6d. ; balcony, 5s.; admission, 

2s. 6d., at Austin’s office, St. James’s Hall, and usual agents.—N. Vert, 6, 
Cork Street, W. 


ADAME DE PACHMANN wilh give: a PIANOFORTE 

RECITAL at Prince’s.Hall, Picadilly, on y afternoon next, Feb. 6, 
at 3 o'clock, . Pro; me ;—Sonata in F minor, op, 5 (Brahms) ; Impromptu 
Elégiaque, op. 90, No. 3 (Schubert) ; Rondo a’ bapriccio, op. 129 (Beethoven) ; 
“‘Théme et Variation” and “Réverie du Lac” (Margaret de Pachmann) ; 
two Etudes, and Andante Spianato and Grande Po op. 22 (Chopin) ; 
“‘Tarantelle” (J. F. Barnett); ‘‘ Pensez ua pen 4 moi” and ‘‘Si oiseau 
Jétais (Henselt); ‘‘Au bord d'une Source” (Liszt); ‘‘Etude en forme de 
Valse ” (Saint-Saéns). Stalls, .7s.6d.; balcony, 3s.; admission, Is.,at Austin’s 
office, St. James’s Hall, and usual agents.—_N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 


HE FRASER QUINTET. Misses: Violet (Vocalist), 
Ida, and Ethel (Pianist, Violoncello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella 
Violinists), play Quartets, Solos, Duets, two Pianofortes, &c. For Engage 
ments, for Concerts, ‘‘ At Homes,” Dinner and Garden Parties.—-Address : 
121, Adelaide Road, N.W. 


TRURY LANE.—Augustus Harris, Lessee and Manager. 
itd DAILY, at 1.30 and 7.30. Augustus Harris’s Ninth Annual 
Pantomime. 


puss IN BOOTS, at DRURY LANE. 
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_3nstitutes and Colleges. 


_— 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, KENSINGTON GORE, 


LONDON, S.W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. 
President - - H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
Director - - Sir GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L., LL. D. 


Next College Concert, February oth, at 7.30 p.m. 
The Half-Term will commence on February 13th. 


Associate Examination— 


Tke Examination for 1888 is fixed for April 16th. Last day for 
receiving applications, March 6th. 


Forms and particulars may be obtained fromthe Registrar, Mr, 
GEORGE WATSON, at the College. 


CHARLES MORLEY, Honorary Secretary. 





NIVERSITY OF TRINITY COLLEGE, TORONTO. (The Church 
of England University of Upper Canada.) 
FACULTY OF MUSIC. 

Thenext Examinations for the degree of Bachelor of Music will be held 
simultaneously in Toronto and London in Easter week, 1885. Women are 
admissable to these examinations. For particulars apply to Rev. E. K. 
Kendal, D,C.L., Registrar for England, Southsea, 


TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. For MUSICAL EDUCA. 
TION and EXAMINATION, &c,, and for the Granting of Certificates 
and Diplomas in Music, Inst. 1872. 








President - ~ The Earn of ABERDEEN. 

THE ANNUAL DINNER will take place at the Holborn Restaurant, on 
Monday, February 13th, at 7 o’clock, with the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Aberdeen, in the chair. 

THE NEXT STUDENTS’ INVITATION CONCERT. will take place on 
Tuesday evening, February 7th, at 8 o’clock 

THE HIGHER EXA MINATIONS for Diplomas and Special Certificates 
are held i in January and July, the Local Examinations in Musical Knowledge 
in June and December, and Local Examinations in Instrumental and. Vocal 
Music during the year at various centres, on dates to be learned on 
application. 

Tickets, regulations, — a centres, &c., can be had from the Secretary, 


Trinity College, London, W 
By Order of the Academical Board. 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 





CADEMY for the HIGHER DEVELOPMENT of PIANO- 
FORTE PLAYING, 12, Hinde Street, Manchester Square, W. 


(Established 1873.) 
President - : . - - FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
Director - - OSCAR BERINGER. 


Christmas Term ARCERN Y October 3, Entrance Day, October 1, from 
ten to five. Fee: Six Guineas. The Academy is for Amateur. and Profes- 
sional Students. Two Pianoforte and One Harmony Lessons weekly, For 
prospectus and all particulars apply to the Director. 





qu! LD OF ORGANISTS, 35, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 
Patron—The Right Rev, THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
PRESIDENTS... 
The REV. CANON SIR F, H. GORE OUSELEY, Bart., Mus. Doe. 
Sir HERBERT OAKELEY, Bart., Mus. Doe, 
Sir ROBERT STEWART, Mus, Doe, 
Vice-President-- WILLIAM PINNEY, Mus. Bac., Oxon. 
Warden—CHARLES VINCENT, Mus. Doe., Oxon. 

Established to advance the cause of Church music and the truest. interests 
of its Professors, etc. 

Members of the Church of England and Ireland, and the E piscopal Church 
of Scotland, are eligible for election. Subscription: Profeastonal Organists 
(Associates) 10s. 6d. per annum ; Amateurs (Members) 15s. per annum ; Lae 
subscription, 5 guineas. 

Next Fellowship examination in Easter Week. 

Prospectus and lurther particulars may be obtained ae the Hon, Sec 
Dr. J. H. Lewis, Staines, Middlesex: 





Vv i 
Le SUSI VIVE VY 


, Tandon Organ School and International Coll 
~. Established, 1865, by the\Rev. SCOTSON CLA 
Katfoci Hi ‘Grace The ARCHBISHOP of (CANT) 

4 -Prineipal-HENRY CLARK, + 


HE NEXT STUDENTS"MATINEE Wosicine > 
ie. on SATURDAY, February i1th. 
ano, Singing, Violin, ’Cello, Flute, Harp, Organ Lessons, with 
Practice, and Harmony. Private Lessons and Classes. 

Candidates for Musical Degrees at any of the English Universities 
are expressly prepared for the Matriculation Examinations. by Oxford 
and Cambridge graduates (in honours). Branches at.Kensington and 
St. John’s Wood. 

Apply to.the Direetcr of.Classes,, T.. H.-Y, TROVE, M.A., 
Mus.Bac., Oxon., 3, Princes Street, Cavendish (Square, ‘W. » (close to 
Oxford Circiis), 


Publishers’ Snnouncemients. 


cc 
BIRD eee YT AP: 
. (for Soprano). & g 
Worps By CHRISTINA G. ROSETTI, 
 Masie (G) MOIR CLARK. 
Press OPINIONS. 
«Bird Raptures* is*a song of exceptional merit. Thea aOCO! 
plays an important part, and contains several original charming ¢ 
THE MustcaL Worp, June 11; 1887; 
“One of the most earnest and beautiful — that has appeared for many 
a long day.” —Musical Standard, Dec, 23, 188 
‘* When the public can appreciate a song like this, the trade of ‘the vulgar 
ballad-monger will be gone.’"—Musical Review, December, 1887. 
Y- THE SAME COMPOSER; 
** BAUVA 
Four Sketches for Picnoforte Duet. 
“ Admirably written, and marked by ano ity which will reoonimend 
them to pianists of culture.”--T'uz MusicaL Worxp, June 11, 1887. 


Sranuey Lucas, WeBeR ann Co., 84; New Bond! Street, W. 












Under the Sanction and A Apgronsl of the Rey. Sir Frenegick A. Gore 
OUSELEY, Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G, A. MacraRren, Mus. Doc. 


THE. MUSICIAN: 
GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS, 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE.) 


Contains ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 

ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE 4. att OF Ae- 2am -F opm WITH, THE 
\\/ ORDINARY P Bs 

Saturday | Review.—‘ We are aS Fronts su, g that thete is any toval 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, bat we are quite certain Mr, Ridley 
Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before 
any pianoforte student.” 

Academy.—‘‘A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant 
language. e heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfac- 
torily interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.’ 

Graphic.—“ Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte 
student to ee and enjoy beautiful music, 


pie) Be oard Chronicle Sr O pom teks to beet cerhe ’ 
usical Review.—‘‘Mr. Ridley Prentice has newly develope an impor 


tant thou jh much ected branch of the teachtr’s due, " 
Monthly Musical Record.—‘‘No more valuable work of the kind is in 
existence,’ 
W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNosTER Square : 


And all Book and Musi: Sellers. 


eS a : 7 


a ae ORGANISTS,—For Professional Practice, Teaching, or 

Concert purpose, and"Home use, ‘the’ “ Bach’ Model” Pedal Instrument 
is only reliable substitute for.a pipe ‘organ: Vor design, improved action, 
connections, and tone, it embraces the merits of the he ee class instruments ; 


and withotit paying ai exorbitant price you ma) 
peas pte that removes the Pil athan ogre hitherto experienced j in 








al instruments.—Apply for illustrated lists, terms, and prices, to J. L. 
cholefield, Musical Instrument Manufacturer, H Huddersfield. 





(Og FOROSALE, 2 Supérior ; deo gaey two! bap 


irteen stops ; se ie pedal o: ailiy ’ Youn 
nt isely ti parate pedal org: weet ing, an 





tg nero ae ated antes by vomit for Daily Practice, 
oer, 7 illesden Junction.—State terms and particulars to C 
Cage Par Terrace, Harrow Road, W. et" % 


POR TRANSFER, wae geet oy connection of a Schoot a 
M ta t , 

" sity about ong inedied nite from Dowden tie ~ deer. ado 
prone trahsfer very moderate.—Apply, B. A.; Mvsicat Wonrn Office, © 












i, eae ee Ty 





ae Poiilignes for ene “ Air de. Ballet, ” composed Ry. i. 
of ations Epdlighes. by hassle and Page, fh 


High F ir on; N. ; 


T°, ORGAN, STUDENTS. pe sear fect ret of oy a 


sity 





Organ Pedals and aoe Price, 
| with stool (polished), £4 7. ‘6d. —Davies, 


HUTS 4 Jit SIN ty id >. eat ded x ottE *) Jit 


MSI ry 


mine 
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«) Professional Cards. 


The subscription for.a “card” space in these 
columns is £1, 108, for six months, and £1 
per quarter—payable in advance, including copy 
of the paper each week. Subscriptions should be 
sent to the office of Tue Musicar Worip 
12, Catherine Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
~—- Gonductors and Composers: 
Mr. FREDERIC H. COWEN, 

* 73, HAMILTON TERRACE, 
St. Joun’s Woop, N.W, 
Mr. WILHELM GANZ 
(Professor of the Pianoforte, Composer, and Conductor), 
126, HaRLey STREET, W 


Mr, F. KILVINGTON HATTERSLEY, © 
° A.R.A.M,. 
(Professor of the Pianoforte, Composer, and Conductor), 
17, FINsBuRY PARK VILLAs, 
GREEN LANES, N. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI 
(Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor), 
12, WESTBOURNE PARK TERRACE, W. 


Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN 
(Guitar, Concertina, and:Gigelira, _Wood and Straw 
Instrument), 


224; DORSET STREET, PORTMAN SQuareE, W. 
Mr, F. St. JOHN LACY 
(Professor of Singing, Composer. and Vocalist) (baritone), 
Fitzroy Mansiton, CHARLOTTE STREET, 
Fitzroy Square, W. 
Mr: H. MARTYN VAN LENNEP 
(Teachef of Singing, Composer, and Conductor), 
Address—7, WiImPoLE STREET, 
CAVENDISH SguareE, W. 
Mr. G, ARTHUR HIGGS, F.C.O. 
L. Mus. and Taltig Gold Medalist, T.C.L. Pupil of 


Mr. Albert Visetti, Teacher of Singing, Harmony, Con- 
ductor, and Vocalist. (Baritone.) 


Address—Trinity Cotrecr, Lonpon, W. 
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‘Wocalists—Sopranos. _ 


Madame VALLERIA 
i (Opera and Concerts), 
BoswortH Houses, Hussann’s Boswortu, 


Rucpy. 








Miss EDITH DESMOND 
opis, (Opera and Concerts), =" . 
c/o NoLAN & JAcKsON. 


Miss KATE FLINN 
fThe (Concerts and Oratorios), 


41ty WELBECK STREET, 
CAVENDISH 'SQuaRE; W, 








Mdlle. VELMI 
(Opera and Concerts’, 
7, CHESILTON Roap, Munster Park, 
Futuna, S,W. 
Miss AGNES LARKCOM 
Of Has removed to~ 
158, PorTSDOWN Roap, W, 


Madame ISABEL GEORGE, LIR.A:M. 
an St (Cohcert and Oratorio) 
29, ALBANY STREET, REGENTS Park, N.W. 


of tect $0 Lgontealtoss | 
Miss JOSEPHINE CRAVINO 

















(Concerts and Oratorio\, 
idiom .uid ©2) SEDGEMOOR VILLAs, 
Private Lessons given. | CAMBERWELL, §.E. 
Miss: MARY E..DAKIN, R.A/M. 





(Mez. Sop.), | 


(Ballads, Oratorio, &c." 
odhs aida Roap, 





Migs LENA LITTLE 
48) NonFor® Sovans; Hit Park, W. 
Tvl came J Vic) Or] 


AYSWATER, LONDON, W,, 





Contraltos.—Continued. 


Miss PATTIE. MICHIE, 
68, Park Wa tk, Futuam Roap, 
Lonpon, S.W. 
Madame OSCAR POLLACK 
(Concerts), 
56, Ducness Roap, 
EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 














Tenors. 
Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN 
(Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
c/o Mr. ALFRED MOUL, 
26, Op Bonn Street; W.., 
Or, 270, ELcrn AVENUE, Maipa VALE, W. 
Mr. ARNOLD BREEDEN 
(Concerts, Oratorio, and Ofera), 
Address—N. Vert, Esq., 
+ 6, Cork Street, W, 
Mr. SEYMOUR JACKSON 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
OtD TRAFFoRD, MANCHESTER. 
Mr. PAYNE CLARKE 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
i 28, DEVONSHIRE STREET, IsLincTon; N. 
Mr. J. DALGETY HENDERSON, - 
Goruic LopcE, ; , 
LorDsHIP Lane, S.E. 
Mr. REDFERN HOLLINS, 
30, St. STEPHEN’s AVENUE, 
: SHEPHERD'S Busu, W. 
Mr. BERNARD LANE, 
ai 60, WESTBOURNE PaRK Vittas, W. 
Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL 
(Opera, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
Hore, pe L’Evrope, 
Mixan, ITALY, 


























Mr. W. ESMOND, 








Mr. WALTER CLIFFORD 
(Oratorio, Opera, and Concerts), 
clo N. Vert, Esq., 
6, Cork STREET, W. 
Mr. FREDERIC KING 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
19 CANFIELD GARDENS, S. HAMPSTEAD. 


Mr. NORRIS CROKER, 
EGREMON7, CROXTED Roan, 
West Dutwicu, S.E. 
Mr. JOSEPH LYNDE 
(Oratorio, Opera, and Concerts), 
63, STAFFORD Pace, 
: Buckincuam Gate, S,W. 
Mr. ALBERT REAKES 


(Bass-Baritone, of the *‘ London Ballad Singers,” 
Oraiorios, Concerts, &c.), 


30, Lancaster Roap, 
Norrine Hit, W. 
Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS 
4 (Concerts, Oratorio, and Opera), 
70, Portspown Roap, Maipa VAtE, W, 























Bass, 
Mr. WATKIN MILLS requests that in 

future all communications respecting 

Concerts, &c:,:be addressed to his 

residence, Huntcliffe, Bexley, Kent. 
Mr. FRANK CELLI 

(Concerts and Oratorio’, 
c/o Mr. N. Vert, 6, Cork St., 
Bur.incTton Garnens, W. 


iq od Trumpet and Cornet VES oak t 
Mr. T ‘HOMAS HARPER, 











hii 





83 
Pianoforte. 
Mr. G. PRADEAU 
(Lessons and Recitals), 


1, STOWE Roap, 
SHEPHERD'S Busu, W. 


Guitar. 


Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitariste, 
Instructress to H.R.H. the Princess Louise, 
has returned to town, 22A, Dorset STREET, 
PorTMAN SQUARE, W., where may be had 
her celebrated book, “ Learning the Guitar 
Simplified,” ros. 6d. 














__ Violin. 
Mr. ALLAN CAMPBELL 
(Formerly Pupil op Mr. Henry Holmes and Dr. S. S. Wesley), 
23, THICKET Roap, 
Pupils visited and:received. ANERLEY, S.E. 
Mr. JULES KOOPMAN 
(Late Professor at Conservatoire Groningen. Lessons, 
Concerts, and Private Soirées), 
109, SUTHERLAND GARDENS, W., 
Or, STANLEY Lucas, WEBER & Co., 
84, New Bonp Srreet, W. 
Mr. LESLIE CROTTY and 
Madame GEORGINA BURNS, 
c/o Mr. ALFRED Mout (sole agent), 
26, ‘Orv Bony Sraxet, W. 
Miss AGNES JANSON requests that all 
communications respecting engagements may 
be sent to her new address, 34a, Gloucester 
Place, Portman Square, W.; or to Mr. N. 
VERT, 6, Cork Street, W. 


























MR. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST. 


Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano) 
(Opera, Oratorio, and Concert), 
Address to 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 


Mdile. LOUISE LABLACHE (Mez. Sop.) 
r (Opera and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEY, 


toa, Warwick Street, W 


Mdile:- HELENE HASTREITER (Contr.) 
(Opera, Oratorio, and Concert 
Business Manager, W. B. Heatey, 
IoA, WARWICK STREET, W. 











Madame BELLE COLE (Contralto) 
(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B, HEALEY, 


104, Warwick STREET, W. 


Mr. JOHN PROBERT (Tenor) 5 
(Oratorio and C 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
toa, Warwick STREET, W. 
Mr. VAUGHAN EDWARDES (Baritone) 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEA.ey, 
toa,’ Warwick SrReEt, W. 
Mr. MULES BROWN (Baritone) 
(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEAtey, 
10A,. WARWICK STREET, W, 
Mr. HENRY POPE. (Bass) 
(Opera, Concerts, and Oratorio ‘ 
Business Manager, W. B. Pdi 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W) 
r. T2 LCA N: wx 
cig or! NOnederio'mnd 
Business Manager, W. B. Heauey, 
. 10a, Warwick Street, W. 





























185, Kint’s Roap, N.W |. 
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BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 


Public Speakers and Singers 


Can use “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” as freely as requisite, containing 
nothing that can injure the system. They are invaluable in allaying the 
hoarseness and irritation incident to vocal exertion, effectually Clearing and 
Strengthening the Veice. 

‘* They seem to act specially on the organs of the voice, and produce a 
clear enunciation.”—Manrizx Roze-MapLEson. 

Ask. for and obtain only ‘‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” Sold everywhere 
at 1s. 14d a box. 








ORGANISTS AND ORGAN STUDENTS. 


You are kindly requested to write for Ainsworth’s ‘‘New Patent Organ 
Pedal Combination List.” Aiusworth’s ‘‘New Patent” is perfectly unique 
and may be combined easily with any Piano. Itis the only one which may be 
safely combined with any Piano without deteriorating the instrument. 
Having put down at my works two engines and machinery of the most 
desirable kind, Iam now supplying my goods at a price which enables every 
organist and organ student to have always ready for use inhis Studio an 


ORGAN PEDAL PIANO, 


Arrorpinc Prrrectty Unique PEpat PRActice. 


34, Sheen Park, Richmond. 

Dear Str,—I have deferred writing to comment upon your Pedals and 
Action now attached tomy pianoforte until I could satisfy myself of their 
utility and efficiency. I can now conscientiously say that they more than 
fulfil all my anticipations. Although I am no carpenter, aided by your 
lucid diagram I had little difficulty in attaching them myself, and it is 
impossible to over-estimate the comfort they give to me or to conceive the 

saving of time one experiences in one’s own room.—Believe me, yours truly, 

BURNHAM HORNER, FR. Hist.S. 


To Mr. Mr. Ainsworth, 


Dear Sir,—It gives me great pleasure to bear testimony to the perfection 
of your Invention. I am more than satisfied with your Patent Action and 
Organ Pedals, and consider them worth double the money. Organists and 
organ students who desire toimprove inthe Art of Pedalling, whichis so 
essential to a good organist, will do well to procure a set. I have seen no 
Action half so effective, and one can sit at the Piano and play, “ Fixed in his 
everlasting seat,” or any other organ music, or or, arrangement with the 
greatest pleasure. The touch of pedals could not be better, and the action is 
as you say, ‘‘ Absolutely free from annoyances.” They cannot be too highly 
recommended, as by their use, rapid progress is certain.—Believe me, 
sincerely yours, I. B. Thornton, 

Organist, Birstall, Leeds, 
Cologne, July 16th, 1886. 

My Dear Str,—I have much pleasure ininforming you that your Pedals 
have given the fullest satisfaction. I have them combined with my practice 
Piano. Many of my musical friends who have seen them, as well as my 
organ pupils, are quite delighted with them; and I must acknowledge that I 
have never met with any Pedals so nozseless and pleasant to play upon as 
yours. The Action I consider durable, and of very good workmanship. 
Every organist who desires to perfect his playing will welcome your invention. 
I can recommend your goods in every respect.—Yours truly, 

ion J. RODENKIRCHEN, 
To John Ainsworth, Esq. Organist, The Cathedral, Cologne, Germany, 
TOOLS.—In order to facilite the attachment, a complete set of tools are cent (four in number) 


each one marked for its particular use. By the use of these tools, and followi carefully 
the directions, ANY ONE can make a really good attachment. ; 7 


On Receipt of Trade or Professional Card, you will receive List, with Liberal Terms. 
AINSWORTH’S PATENT ORGAN COMBINATION WORKS 
BRINSCALL, CHORLEY. 








Facts and Comments, 


—_—— 


By the death of Mr. Henry John Parry, late a member of 
the well-known firm of Messrs. Ashdown and Parry, the music- 
publishing trade loses one of its best-known members. The 
house was first established by Wessell, more than sixty vears 
ago, who won renown as the introducer of much of the music 
of Stephen Heller, Liszt, and Chopin, The original founder 
retired in 1860, transferring his business to,Messrs. Edwin 
Ashdown and_H. J. Parry, who.-had-long.been his managers. 
Mr. Parry retired from the business six years ago, leaving Mr, 


Edwin Ashdown as the sole representative of the firm. ~ , | und 


Tr 





’ + Pe 
Atheneum, has gone the round of the papers; according to 
which the English version of the “ Correspondence between 
Wagner and Liszt,” to be published by Messrs. Grevil and Co., 
of King Street, Covent Garden, will be “edited” by Dr. 
Francis Hueffer. The information is in the main correct, but 
it will not be a case of editing, but merely of literal translation, 
without the omission or change of a single comma. The 
translator will, however, contribute a preface to the volumes. 





The plans for the Victoria Concert Hall, Regent Street, 
have been approved by the Metropolitan Board of Works, and 
it is expected that the hall will be opened early next autumn. 
The great hall is calculated to seat 3,500, with an orchestra 
for 700 performers, and there will also be a minor hall capable 
of seating 1,000 persons. The building will be lighted through- 
out by electricity, and there will be no less than five separate 
exits into the street. The architects are Messrs. T. E. 
Knightley and Phipps. We understand that Mr. A. Bevan 
will be appointed managing director. 


This is Mr. Haweis’s cock that crowed in the morn, 

And woke Mrs. Helen Ratcliff all forlorn. 
Such should have been the device of the interesting legal, 
battle fought before Mr. D’Eyncourt at the Westminster 
Police Court last week.. The defendant, the Rev. H.R. 
Haweis, it should be known, inhabits 16, Cheyne Walk,, 
formerly the residence of Rossetti, the painter; and Mrs, 
Ratcliffe, the widow of Colonel Ratcliffe, abides: close by, at 
No. 3, Cheyne Gardens. Mr. Haweis, it appears, keeps an 
obstreporous fowl which, as lately as Jan. 23, igreeted| the: 
rising sun no less than 28 times between six and half-past: , 





Mr. Haweis, in his predilection for crowing cocks, is. 
evidently influenced by the local traditions of the place. 
Everyone knows the story of poor Carlyle, in his historic house 
in Cheyne Row, having his morning slumber. disturbed by 
similar causes, and how he replied to the fowl-owner—a female 
in his case—who said that the singing of her ‘bird was both 
melodious and intermittent: “Ah, madam, but -you, don’t 
know what it is to be waiting for the crowing of that cock!” 


Mrs, Ratcliff proved less pliable than the irate philosopher, 
To Mr. Haweis’s polite suggestion that he would allow her 
gardener to construct a fowl coop in any part of his garden, 
she replied by a lawyer’s letter. The witnesses ca!led on both 
sides differed, as witnesses and doctors are apt todiffer. Some 
neighbours complained, others—ladies—who one would like to 
think “sit under” Mr. Haweis, declated ‘that “they rather 
liked it,” a remark which was received with great laughter! ini ‘ 
court. 


The legal pleading which ensued showed, although in 
negative way, how useful a certain acquaintance with polite 
literature may be to the advocate. Mr. Elliott, Mrs. Rat- 
cliffe’s representative, appealed to the feelings of Mr.| Haweis 
asa clergyman. He would have had a much stronger argu- 
ment if he had been aware that that gentleman is the author 
of “ Music and Morals.” He might have pointed out that to 
keep one’s neighbours from their natural rest was distinctly 
immoral, and that the crow of a cock was the reverse of musi- 
al; which latter statement Mr. Haweis, in his turn, might 
have controverted’ by citing so illustrious a precedent as 
Bach’s Passion music. All this never struck theflawyer, and 
a splendid chance was lost. 


“On Tuesday, February 28 next, Dt, Bradford's’ oratorio 
“Judith’is to be performed at St. grok rie Hem af i 
sr the direction of the composer, for’ the first ‘time in’ 





Pe ape ne ree ' MA ton. 2'dyt 
A paragraph, originally copied, we believe, from the 


Tate Gtk § Balke ae chorus of three hu neeiarmaers, 


Miss Anna Williams, Miss Hope Glenn, Mr. 
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Lawrence Fryer, Mr. Frederic King,and Mr, Brereton taking 
the principal solo parts, with Mr. Stedman’s choir-boys for 
the Angels’ Chorus, Mr. E. H. Turpin presiding at the 
organ. We. understand that the proceeds are to be devoted 
to the organ fund of the Royal Naval School, and that the 


. performance is under the patronage of the Duke of Edinburgh, 


the Earl of Clanwilliam, Lord Lewisham, the Rev. Sir 
Frederick A. Gore-Ouseley, Sir Arthur Sullivan, Sir George 
Elvey, and others. eee 

A new “ Singing Manual” is announced, founded on the 
systems of Crevelli, Novello, Garcia, Lablache and Ferrari of 
the older Italian school, and Schira and Negri of the more 
modern; from the two latter of whom the author has received 
instruction on the cultivation of the voice. The author, 
Mr. Fearnside, was a chorister in Norwich Cathedral in 1848, 
and afterwards articled to Dr. Buck, the organist, who in his 
time was justly considered one of the best teachers in the 
kingdom. — 

The Academical Board of Trinity College, London, has just 
elected James Shaw-Ford to an Organ Exhibition, Herbert 
Goom to a Violin Exhibition; and awarded the Maybrick 
Prize for Ballad Singing, to Maria Arabella Bowley, and the 
Pianoforte Accompaniment Prize to Edith Amy Sullivan. 





At an ordinary meeting of the Birmingham and Midland 
Municipal Guild, which will be neld this evening, Mr. Thos. 
Casson, of Denbigh, delivers a lecture on his organ-building 
reform. The synopsis of the lecture includes the discussion 
of the mistake made in bringing forward mere details, while 
leaving untouched serious defects of principle; the organ 


- basses ; the advantages and defects of the long manuals ; the 
advantages and defects of the C C manual ; the theory of the 


pedal organ ; the C C organ abroad; manual organs; the 
unnecessary multiplication of claviers and consequent 
enormous complication of couplers, and other matters for 
interest to the organ world. . 


M, Saint-Saéns has left Paris for Algiers to finish his 
score of “ Benvenuto Cellini,”’ which he has promised the 
Grand Opéra for the end of August. He must bea bold man 
to touch a subject adorned by Berlioz—not Berlioz at his best, 
it is true. Ambroise Thomas, also, has left the noise and the 
madding crowd of Paris for the quietude of his little villa at 
Hyéres. He is bent upon a ballet on the subject of “ The 
Tempest,” also destined for the Grand Opéra, without losing 
sight of a new opera “ Circe,” which M, Paravey has com- 
missioned for the Opéra Comique. 


We regret to hear of the death of M. Charles Schceenmehl. 
Born. in Paris..15th March, 1855, he showed in his childhood 
strong. musical faculties. He received musical instruction 
from’ MM. Pasdeloup, Deslandes, and Ch. Vervoitte (the 
General Inspector of Musical Instruction.in France). His 
fine soprano voice created a sensation in Paris ; and when at 
Monseigneur de Segur’s house, young Schcenmehl made the 
acquaintance of Charles Gounod, whose melodious style of 
composing had great influence on the development of M. 
Schcenmehl’s talent. Napoleon III. having heard of Charles 
Scheenmehl, bade him to the Tuileries, where he sang to the 
Emperor, and was thenceforward attached to the Imperial 
House. .. He came to England, and wrote compositions which 
have. been much appreciated at concerts. and in drawing- 
rooms,, _Madame Adelina Patti was especially delighted with 
an. Ave Maria which Schcenmehl composed for her. One 
day, after having conducted his “ A la France,” performed by 
the orchestra of the Alexandra Palace, he caught cold in 
hurrying to another concert engagement, and, neglecting this 
cold, it reached his lungs. He was advised by his doctor to 
go to Australia, where he died, at Heidelberg, a country seat 
near Melbourne. 


“" M. Gounod started last Saturday for Nantes, where he will 





conduct the last rehearsals of a concert which was to take place 
on the 3rd of this month: A grand banquet will be given 
in honour of the occasion, and the representatives of the local 
press are already invited. 

Madame Kastner, the. widow of the well-known musical 
savant, has bequeathed to the Académie Frangaise the sum 
of 55,000 francs for the foundation of various prizes, 

The following new works were performed for the first time 
at the Paris classical concerts last Sunday. “ Viviane,” 
potme symphonique by E. Chausson(at Lamoureux’s concert); 
“ Didon,” scene dramatique, by G. Charpentier (at Colonne’s 
concert), and E, Lalo’s Rapsodie Norvégienne (at the Con- 
servatoire). 

English audiences are said to be omnivorous in the matter 
of music, but what are they compared with the public of 
Milan ? where, the other night, Goldmark’s “ Queen of Sheba’ 
without cuts, was followed by the ballet “ Excelsior,” the 
entertainment lasting from eight o'clock one evening until 
half-past two next morning. 





Little Miss Nikita is doing wonders in Germany, and, re- 
membering her petformances at the Promenade Concerts, one 
reads with a smile the raptures with which the grave German 
critics record her earnestness, her artistic spirit, and the like. 
Even more enthusiastic than the critics are the bards, fore- 
most amongst them Bodenstedt, the author of the “ Songs of 
Mirza Shaffy,” set to delightful music by Rubinstein, who by 
this time must have reached the reflective age of three score 
or thereabouts. Fancy Tennyson writing toa little chit of a 

irl 
vs Where poetry joins with the vocal art, 
There must my heart make concord with thy heart. 


But the Germans have no more sense of humour than the 
Scotch are supposed to have. 

The creation, by an Imperial ukase, of M. Anton Ruoin- 
stein a member of the Council of State, with the title of 
“ Excellency,” is only another sign of the honour in which the 
distinguished pianist and composer is held, unlike most pro- 
phets, in his own country. Already M. Rubinstein holds:a 
patent of nobility, and has been decorated with the famous 
order of Vladimir. The new dignity is, however, probably 
unique, for, although it is far from unusual to recognise dis- 
tinction in music by the award of the Legion of Honour in 
France at least, the high dignity conferred on the Bessarabian 
pianist is without a parallel. The honour is tantamount to 
electing a great English musician a member of the Privy 
Council. 

Two new fires have to be added to the incendiary record 
of recent times. Madrid, on Jan. 30, narrowly escaped a 
disaster which would in all probability have involvec a very 
serious loss of life. An old theatre in one of the most popu- 
lous quarters was entirely destroyed by fire after the conclu- 
sion of the performance on Friday night. The Variedades 
Theatre was one of the numerous low-priced houses in 
Madrid, and was always densely crowded. It was built 
more than §0 years ago, and a large amount of wood having 
been used in the construction, it burned like tinder. Though 
much has been done lately to iraprove the theatres of Madrid, 
in deference to the universal demand for greater safety in 
places of entertainment, little or nothing had been done.to 
this, and, considering the extreme narrowness of the passages 
and the long distance to be traversed from the auditorium to 
the street, it is not difficult to perceive that a frightful catas- 
trophe. must almost certainly have occurred had the fire 
broken out while the audience was in the house. _ Several of 
the surrounding houses have been wholly or . partially 
destroyed. ———— ; 

The American: papers report the destruction-of Cain’s 
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Winter Garden Vasiety Theatre, in Steubenville, Ohio, and 
the burning to death of Miss Annie Devoe, a variety actress. 


The fire broke out about five o’clock on the afternoon of the | 8 


16th ult., just after rehearsal. It originated on the stage, 
and the scenery was. soon in a blaze, Cain’s Hotel was 


situated immediately in front of the. theatre, and to this the | 


flames soon spread. The performers, who were to appear 
that night, were quartered in the hotel, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty that they succeeded in making their escape 
from the latter building. The theatre was almost completely 
destroyed, but the hotel was only partially burned. Miss 
Annie Devoe, one of the leading actresses, could not escape 
from the hotel, in one of the rooms. of which her charred re- 
mains were found after the fire had been put out. 


It is stated that Messrs, Abbey and Schoefellost. £50,000. 
by their Italian Opera season at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, during 1883-4. It is further stated that, by a turn of 
the wheel of fortune, they have wiped out the whole of this 
crushing loss. Mr. Abbey has long been envied in this 
country as the theatrical godfather of Miss Mary Anderson, 
and from out of the enormous profits made upon the tours of 
“Our Mary,” Mrs. Langtry, Madame Bernhardt, and Madame 
Patti, the enterprising managers have succeeded in recouping 
their losses in connection with Italian Opera. 








BERLIOZ’S “LES TROYENS.” 
(Continued from Page 68.) 





“The President of the Counsil,” Berlioz writes, “and Count 
de Morny, both members of the Committee of the Opéra, have 
read and heard my Abretto, have pronounced it to be good, and 
spoken in my favour at the last meeting ; and because the Opéra 
is managed by a semi-literary man, who does not believe in musical 
expression, and is of opinion that words of the Marseillaise go as 
well to the air of Za Grace de Dieu, as to: that composed by 
Rouget de Lisle, I am to be kept at arm’s length, very possibly 
for seven or eight years.” * : 

Berlioz’s subsequent letters contain many references to his 
attempts at hearing something definite with regard to the 
“‘ Troyens,” and these replies seem to have been so unsatisfactory, 
that he was seriously thinking of making overtures to the director 
of the Théatre-Lyrique, then about to be newly re-established. 
This is what he says in another letter to Humbert Ferrand :— 

“ Speaking of that great canoe which Robinson Crusoe cannot 
float, I must tell you that the theatre wherein my work is to be 
performed is approaching completion ; but shall I find the people 


I need to sing it? That is the question. One of my friends has. 


been tothe Director of the Théatre.Lyrique, who, we suppose, 
will be at the head of that administration next year, also to tell 
bim that he will place fifty thousand francs at his disposal to 
assist him in producing the ‘ Troyens’in a suitable manner. It 
is a great deal, but it is not all. So many things are needed for 
such a musical epopée.” 

However, soon after, Berlioz thought he saw still a chance of 
having it accepted at the Opéra, and of course the negotiations 
with the third-rate lyrical theatre were closed—at least, as will be 
seen—for a time. The following is Berlicz’s next important 
step :— 

Re One evening, at the Tuileries, I managed.to have a moment’s 


conversation with the Emperor, who authorised me to bring him } 


the /ibre/to, promising to read it if he could find ari hour’s leisure. 
But what leisure has the Emperor of the French? I sent my 
manuscript to his Majesty, who did not read it, and despatched 
it to the theatrical Head Office. There my work was slandered 
and treated as absurd ; a rumour was circulated ‘that it would take 
eight hours, and required two companies, each as large as that of 
the Opéra, and three hundred extra singers; &¢.’ A year later, 
however, they seemed disposed to have something ‘to say to it. 





* The extracts from the Memoirs are from R. and E. Holmes’s 
English translation, and those from the published letters from Mr. Main- 
waring Dunstan’s. 


‘be found in the streets of Paris, let him be suppressed.” | 





looked like a ghost, so_pale, thin, and gaunt hee igi: 
I as the rehez 


One day Alphonse Royer told me, from the Minister, that he was 
going to make them begin upon it at the Opéra, and wished to 
ive me entire satisfaction. ” © ‘ eagarbs 
“This spontaneous promise was no better kept than all the 
rest, and from that time forth,”&c. “9 9 8) U8 sh 
It was owing to this circumstance that Berlioz at last con- 
sented to hand over'the ‘‘ Troyens” for productidn to M. Carvalho, 
then the director of the Théatre Lyrique; and) in'a subsequent 
letter to Humbert Ferrand, he says :—“ I have. broken ;with ‘the 
Opéra once afd for all in.regard to ‘Les Troyens,’ and, ), have 
accepted’ the. proposals of the director of the Théatre Lyrique. 
He is now hard at work getting the company, orchestra, and 
chorus together. The rehearsals will begin next May,,so that we 
may be able to produce the work in December.” irae 
Very soon after M. Carvalho had received the score he found 
that the limited resources. of his theatre would not permit the 
engagement of two expensive primadohnas on‘ the same evening, 
so Berlioz; to-obtige him, divided and arranged his work into‘two 


“portions, as we now have it, viz., “La Prise de Troie,” and “Les 


Troyers & Carthage,” the last mentioned to’ be produced, and 
the other later on. All this wa3 of course’ heart-rending’ to 
a man of nervous temperament: like Berlioz, and he cried)'*‘Ah, 
my noble Cassandra, my heroic virgin, I must need resign mysélf 
to never hearing thee.” But this was notall. When the ‘* Troyens 
a Carthage” was in course of preparation, Berlioz was near] 
worried to death at the rehearsals. The following episode is 
Berlioz’s own description of one of them ;— 

“ Your rhapsodist with his four-stringed lyre is intended, I 
know, to account for the four notes struck by the harp in the 
orchestra. You wanted to show off.a little archzology. . 

“Well?” 

“That is dangerous. People will laugh.” 

“Tt certainly is a great matter for laughter. Ha! ha! ha! 
+ hig omega An antique lyre, striking only four notes.’ Ha! 

a! ha!” | 

“ There is one word in your prologue that alarms’ me.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“ The word triomphaux.” . | 

“ And why should that alarm you? Is it not the plural of 
triomphal, as chevaux is of cheval, originaux of original, madrigaux 
of madrigal, muntcipaux ot municipal 2” , 

‘Yes, but it is not a word in common use.” Faken) 

“ By Jove! if Iam only to. empley words in.use at the music- 
hal!s and vaudeville theatres for an epic subject, there will -be a 
great many forbidden expressions, and the style of the work will 
be remarkably poor.” if, 

“ People will laugh at it, you will see.” a 

“Ha!halha! Zyiomphaux, that is fanny. ~ Zriomphaux, it 
is very nearly as ludicrous as farted la créme in’ Moliére, Ha! 
ha! ha!” i ie eer 

“ AEneas must not appear on the stage in a kelmet.” 

“Why not ?” , 10% oe 

“ Because Mangin, who sells pencils in the street, also wears a 
helmet ; a helmet of the middle ages, certainly, but still a helmet, 
and the gods in the top gallery will begin to laugh and callout 
Mangin.” } 190 

“Oh, .of course; a Trojan hero must, not, wear a helmet, 
because people will laugh. Ha! ha! ha! a.helmet; ha! ha! 
Mangin!” - ' RBs 

“Look here, will you do me a favour?” Ps 

“Well, what now?” ‘ : 

“Suppress Mercury ; the wings to his heels and head will 
make people laugh. No one has seen wings except on the 
shoulders.” % (lata lant cil nah 

“Oh! human’ beings have been seeti’ With’ wings ‘on’ their 


shoulders }'I ‘did not know that. But, however, I can understand 
‘that wings on the-heels, and still more’on the head, will’ make 


people laugh. Ha! ha! ha!. And so, as Mercury'is not often’to 


Though Berlioz describes the: rehearsals with considerable 
humour, they were by;no means. pleasant to his sensitive nature, 


.and, M. Daniel Bernard, the well:knowa. writer on music, tells us 
that at the conclusion of the last rehearsal, he. called, .upon 
he 


Madame dOrtigue, the wife of one of his oldest, fr 


} 


happened ?” she exclaimed, in alarm. “ bone 
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badly ?,”.. “On the contrary,” said he, as he sank into a chair, “it 
is splendid, sublime,” and he burst into tears. . 

However,.at last the long-expected) first performance took 
place on ‘the, 4th, Noyember,. 1868.,. But what.a performance! 
‘“‘ The work,” as Berlioz says, “‘ still)required three or four serious 
additional rehearsals, and nothing went. with certainty,. particu, 
larly on the stage.” . Berlioz’s.own description is by no mears 
exaggerated, since. many, who were present on, that, memorable 
evening give even a worse account of it. 

‘The mise. en scene of the hunting interlude.was wretched, 
Instead of areal waterfall, there was a painted one ;. the dancing 
satyrs. were represented by little girls of twelve, and. the blazing 
branches which they ought tc have waved were.forbidden for. fear 
of, fire; so were the nymphs. who were to rush through the forest 
with dishevelled hair, crying “Italy!” The female singers) were 
placed in; the side-scenes,.and could; not, be heard in the theatre ; 
the thunderbolt was scarcely audible, notwithstanding the weak- 
ness of the orchestra.. A‘ter this contemptible parody, the scene- 
shifter took at least. forty minutes to change the scenes. I myself, 
therefore, requested that the interlude might be suppressed. , In 
spite, of my furious resistence, Carvalho insisted on cutting out 
the scene between. .Narbal and Anna;.and also the ar, de dallet, 
and the sentinels’ duet, which seemed to him tog familiar for the 
epic style. The verses of I>pas were omitted by. my own) advice, 
as the singer was incapable of doing them justice. In the duet 
between Amneas and Dido, I soon discovered that Madame C har- 
ton’s voice was unequal to so violent a scene, and it fatigued her so 
much that she had not strength enough#eft to sing the terrible 
recitative in the fifth act, Daexzx tmmortels! 1] part, and her last 
song and the scene of the funeral pile. Lastiy, the song of Hylas, 
which took at the first performances, and was very well sung by 
young Cabel, disappeared whilst I) was absent with an attack of 
bronchitis. As Cabel was required for the piece played the day 
after ‘Les Troyens,’ and his. engagement only bound him to sing 
fifteen times in‘the month, they had to pay him 200 francs for each 
extra night., Carvalho therefore suppressed the song for the sake 
of economy, without giving me notice,” 

Berlioz’s troubles with his manager did. noc end here, for he 
tells ‘us that “ Carvalho was.at his wits’ end to keep up his r¢pertorze, 
the house was empty every night, and he wanted to.extricate him- 
self from this unfortunate position as quickly as possible... Every- 
body knows that in such cases managers are ferocious, My 
friends and I expected a stormy evening and all sorts of hostile 
demonstrations, but nothing happened. | My enemies dared not 
show themselves ; a solitary his swas heard at the end when I was 
called for, and that was all. The individual who had hissed was 
evidently determined to continue his insults, for he returned with 
a comrade, and hissed exactly at the same place at the third, 
fifth, seventh, and tenth performances. Others held forth in the 
lobbies with comical vehemence, saying that such music could not 
and ought not tobe allowed. Five papers insulted me in terms 
expressly chosen to wound my feelings as anartist, But, onthe 
other hand, more than fifty articles appeared during the fortnight, 
in a tone ‘of appreciative criticism, by Messrs. Gasperini, Fiore- 
titino, d’Ortigue, Leon Kreutzer, Damcke, Joannes, Weber, and 
many others, written with.an enthusiasm and ability. that filled 
me with delight such as I had not felt for a long time past. 
Besides this, I, feceived a great many letters, some. eloquent, 
others naif, but all in éarnest, and all touching me deeply. I 
saw people in tears at several of the performances, and during the 
two months following the first performance of the piece 1 was 
often stopped in the street by strangers asking permission to shake 
hands with.me, and thanking me for having produced it. This was 
sufely ample compensation for the insults of peopie whose enmity 
was dué less to my Criticisms than to my musical tendencies, and 
whose ,hatred, indeed, was such as to honour me.,...” 

Swe (To; be continued.) 








THE CORRESPONDENCE OF WAGNER 
donee 1 sil AND BISZT. 


f 


Phe series’ of ‘important and interesting letters* between 
these ‘two great men which has lately been. published by 


* “ Briefwechsel,zwischen Wagner und Liszt.” )Two vols: (Leipzig: 
Breitkopf und Hartel. London: Triibner and Co.) 


—- 








Messrs. Breitkopf and Hartel, and will appear before long in. an 
English dress, is not a subject for criticism properly so called, 
any more than is Shakespeare or the “ Waldstein ” sonata. As 
we have already announced, we propose shortly to lay before 
our readers a translation of those passages which have refe- 
rence to Wagnet’s Stay in London during 1855, and are there- 
fore of special interest to Englishmen. In the meantime we 
reprint a notice of the volumes which appeared in the “ St, 
James’s Gazette,” and gives a comprehensive summary of 
their contents. 


The familiar saying that a man’s nature is most faithfully 
shown in his letters has seldom been more strikingly illustrated 
than by the correspondence of Wagner and Liszt, which has just 
been published at Leipzig. It should have been pointed out, 
however, that these letters although extending over twenty years, 
by no means cover the life-long friendship of the two great 
musicians. One would like to know why the year 1861 has been 
made the terminus of these interesting communications, although 
the relations of the correspondents became even more intimate 
at a later period by the marriage of Wagner with Liszt’s daughter, 
Cosima, the wife of Hans von Biilow. The views of the father-in- 
law, who had in the meantime become an abbé, as to this some- 
what irregular union are not of course to be looked for, at any 
rate during the lifetime of two of the parties most nearly con- 
cerned ; but it would have been pleasant to see Liszt take part ia 
Wagner’s subsequent triumphs, eve: as he had been. the sympa- 
thetic and helpful sharer of his early struggles. Of. all this a 
further instalment of the correspondence, if ever it should be given 
to the light, will probably bear record ; in the meantime we must 
be thankful for such materials as the executrix of Liszt’s will on 
the one side and Wagner’s widow on the other have vouchsafed. 


The first of the letters here published—a mere formal request 
for an interview|addressed by Wagner toLiszt—is dated as far back 
as March, 1841, and throws a curious light on the beginning of this 
remarkable friendship. That beginning was the reverse of pro- 
mising. Liszt at the time was at. Paris, in the zenith of his fame ; 
while Wagner iived in the same city in absolute obscurity, drud- 
ging for the music-publishers, and by that means narrowly escap- 
ing starvation. Being casually introduced to Liszt, he was received 
with ordinary politeness but admitted tono kind of intimacy by 
the famous piauist, whose well known kindliness of nature and 
almost exaggerated generosity subjected him to appeals for help 
from every needy German artist in Paris. That amongstsomany 
competitors Wagner’s special claim should have. been overlooked 
was only too natural, as he himself was fain to acknowledge later 
on., But at the time he held another and a less fair view. He 
mistook indifference for hostility ; and of that he complained 
bitterly whenever a mutual friend would lend a willingear. Liszt, 
when told of these charges, became anxious to’remove a miscon- 
ception; and at the same time eager to know something of the 
work of aman whom he had so unwittingly offended, he went 
to Dresden, where in the meantime “ Rienzi” had beea brought 
out with considerable é/at, The opera pleased him; and in its 
two immediate successors—* The Flying Dutchman” and  Tann- 
hauser”—he discovered signs of a genius which, as he foresaw, 
would revolutionise the operatic stage. Thereupoa he took it 
upon himself to proclaim that genius to the world, and at the 
same time to minister to the comfort of its possessor. How true 
he remained to Wagner every one knows; but of the incidents 
of the struggle, continued through many years, these letters give 
the first complete and authentic record. The two things which 
most impeded the success of Wagner’s works were, first, their 
novel and in many ways startling nature; and, second, the com- 
poser’s enforced absence from Germany, which severed him from all 
connection with his friends and his artistic interpreters. . Wagner, 
it will be remembered had taken an active part in the revolutionary 
rising of 1849 ; and the King of Saxony, not unjustly incensed at 
the conduct of his eccentric Capellmeister, refused for many yeats 
to cancel the sentence of banishment pronounced against the fugi- 
tive rebel, The manner in which Liszt endeavoured to assisthis 
friend 1n these two important points does, almost more credit to 
him even than the pecuniary assistance afforded him out of limited’ 
ean Not only did he uce “Lohengrin”. and mount’ 
“ Tanohauser” with great splendour at Weimar, but he also made. 


' propaganda for these and other of Wagner's operas in every quarter 
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where his influence was of weight. In doing so, he had no 
consideration for his own interests. Liszt himself was a composer, 
admired, not to say worshipped, by exactly the same class of young 
musicians whom he exhorted to take up the cause of Wagner. 
By claiming for that master the first place he voluntarily retired 
to the second. But Liszt did more thanthis. Although he had 
earned large sums, his unbounded generosity had left him a poor 
man ; and at the time weare speaking of his only settled income 
was thesalary of about £170 which he received from the Weimar 
Court Theatre. Yet his desire, repeated again and again in 
these letters, was to have Wagner appointed to the post of con- 
ductor at that theatre, and to enable him to return to Germany 
in an official capacity. No wonder that Wagner’s gratitude is 
unbounded, that he calls Liszt his benefactor, his patron, without 
whose encouragement and ever-ready help his best work would 
have remained undone. 

To return these benefits in a more substantial manner was out 
of Wagner’s power. During the twenty years over which these 
letters extend he was a homeless wanderer, and would have been 
a beggar but for the assistance of a few friends. Everything he 
undertook led only to fresh disappointments. In Germany his 
operas, which now draw larger houses than those of any other 
composer, made their way slowly and intermittently, and abroad 
his chances were even more doubtful. More than once he went 
10 Paris in the vain hope of gaining access to the Grand Opéra, 
but always in vain. It was not till several years later that, 
through the influence of the Princess Metternich and by command 
of the Emperor, “ Tannhauser” was mounted at the great French 
theatre, with the disastrous result generally known. One of the 
curious schemes mentioned in these letters was to accept an offer 
from the Emperor of Brazil and write an opera for Rio Janeiro. 
Another favourite idea of Wagner’s was an English performance 
of * Lohengrin.” Here also Liszt is ready with counsel and help; 
but “Lohengrin” in English was not prcduced till more thao 
twenty-five years after the scheme is first mentioned in these 
letters. Another English plan led to more immediate results. 
In a letter without date, but belonging evidently to the last 
month of 1854, Wagner writes :—‘* To-day I have been asked 
by the Philharmonic Society of London, whether I should be 
inclined to conduct their concerts next season. I have before 
everything else inquired—(1) Have they got a second conductor 
for the stupid stuft? (2) Will the orchestra have as many 
rehearsals as I shall find necessary? If they satisfy me in 
all this, shall I then accept? If I could earn a litt’e money 
without disgrace, I should be well enough satisfied. Write to me 
quickly what you think of it.” The further stages of this im- 
portant transaction may be distinctly traced in these letters. Mr. 
Anderson, the treasurer of the Philharmonic Society, and Mr. 
Cusins’s predecessor as master of the Queeu’s music, called on 
Waguer.at Zurich, and the terms were settled at the rate of 4 200 
for the eight concerts. Wagner at first was very hopeful as to the 
possible results, and the cheering voice of Liszt is again heard. 
‘‘ The chief thing,” he says, “is to get a firm position in London ; 
and first of all to impress upon the public and the orchestra your 
idea of Beethoven, Gluck, &c.” The results of the memorable 
Philharmonic season of 1855 are still in the memory of many 
living men. From the first rehearsal almost, Wagner gained the 
sympathy of his orchestra, although he was unable to address 
them in anything but very barbarous French; and the per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony under his leadership is 
still spoken of by those who were present as one of the finest 
ever heard in London. The public also were delighted; but 
soon it turned out that in the inner circle of musicians there 
were strong antagonistic currents against the new conductor, 
whose manner, it must be owned, was at no time conciliatory, 
and who was in the habit of expressing his opinions in a very 
emphatic manner. He was known not to like Italian music ; 
and the Italians, with the all-powerful Signor Costa at their head, 
hated him accordingly, us did also the worshippers of Mendels- 
sohn, at that time the idol of English amateurs. Nevertheless, 
the concerts were well attended, and we are assured on good 
authority that the season was, from a financial point of view, 
extremely successful. So strong, however, was the opposition, 


that the directors did not venture to renew the engagement ; and 


Wagner did not again visit our shores till 1877, whea he’ con- 
ducted some concerts at the Albert Hall. In his letters to Liszt 





he says comparatively little about his London troubles. He was 
at the time finishing the score of his “Walkiire,” and also 
studying Buddhism ; and over such more engrossing topics he was 
apt to forget the events of the day. In English society he does 
not seem to have mixed at all, and almost the only Englisk 
person of whom he speaks with gratitude, aad even affection, is 
the Queen. “ You have heard already,” he writes, “ how very 
charmingly Queen Victoria has behaved towards me. She visited 
the seventh concert, together with Prince Albert, and, as they 
wished to hear something of mine, I had the ‘ Tannhdauser’ 
overture repeated. 1 realy seem to have pleased the Queen. In 
a conversation I had with her after the first part of the concert 
she behaved so cordially, so kindly, that I was really quite touched. 
These two were the first people in England who dared to speak 
up for me openly and boldly; and if you consider that they had 
to deal with a political outcast accused of high treason, and with 
the police at his heels, you will think me justified in being cor- 
dially grateful to both of them.” 

We recommend these interesting volumes to the attention of 
oor musical readers. They are full of important biographical and 
artistic material, and the characters of the two men stand forth as 
boldly as in a silhouette. If that of Liszt appears upon the whole 
the more amiable of the two, it should be remembered that he was 
placed in the favourable position of conferring benefits, while 
Wagner had to receive them. 








Reviews. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


The evident signs of musicianly sincerity noticeable in_ yari-. 
ous songs and smaller pieces which have already come under 
our notice, by Mr. Erskine Allon, caused us to turn with some 
curiosity to a Sonata for the pianoforte in C major, bearing the 
same name (London Music Publishing Company), and it is 
satisfactory to find former impressions of this composer’s capacity 
and sound acquirements now confirmed in a more sustained and 
ambitious effort. Imagination of a high order cannot be claimed 
for it, but the work, showing in some parts the influence of both 
Schubert and Mendelssohn, gives indication throughout of a 
pleasant fluency of ideas both melodic and harmonic, of careful 
study of good models, and of genuine gifts, which work well, 
and are likely in time to work still better in the time-honoured 
classical forms. There is a freshness and “ go” about the opening 
subject, attacked without preamble, which proves at once that the 
composer has something to say, but the second subject, on the 
other hand, is not so spontaneous. If in this movement, and else- 
where, transitional passages are somewhat needlessly excursive 
and overcrowded, this only means that, like many other com- 
posers of more established pretensions, Mr. Allon has yet to fully 
master the secret of subordinating ideas and preserving the per- 
fect proportion and balance of design found only in the highest 


examples. There is not much display of ingenuity in the second ” 


part, that crucial test of a composer’s power of treatment or 
contrast, but it is unaffected and agreeable throughout. Similar 
interest, and within similar limits, will be found in the “ poco 
andante quasi allegretto” in A flat major, commencing with a 
melody of undeniable charm, which again, has its companion 
subject ‘in the dominant, the whole being worked out rather 


lengthity» in regular sonata form; in the graceful scherzo and 
minor and C major respectively, and in the final move- 


trio in 
ment, which has for its principal a firmly marked theme, with 
octaves, of a more declamatory character. ; 

Two really valuable books of studies come from Mr. Alfred 
Mapleson ; “ Difficult Passages for the Violin,” by J. T. Carrodus, 
in which extracts from the principal overtures of the great 
masters have been used for technical purposes; and “Solo and 
Important Passages for the Flute,” by William L. Barrett, con- 
structed on the same lines, for the benefit of flute players. 
Orchestral performers and students of the instruments generally 


will not be slow to appreciate the practical usefulness of these: 


volumes, in which an excellent plan has been ably carried 


out by acknowledged authorities in the respective instruments, 
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The Organ World. 


THE GENIUS OF THE ORGAN. 
Il. 


From the time the organ, in its most primitive condition, 
passed from the lips of the player to be supplied with wind 
by mechanical means, its destiny as a wind instrument was 
changed, and the course of its development was placed upon 
new and original lines. The position was so unique in the 
story of the art, and fraught with such great results regarding 
the future genius of the instrument, as to be worthy of the 
present consideration of the player. There was a time in the 
early history of the organ when its development might have 
taken a different course, as a single note instrument, and a 
position secured for it in the ranks of the then limited and 
imperfect orchestral mediums. But even in its earliest form, 
as a small collection of single-tone pipes, the organ contained 
the germ of its ewn future in the possibility of having more 
than one pipe sounding at once, a possibility which primarily 
opened the way for the gradual building up of the greatest 
exponent of harmony and counterpoint ever to be placed 
within the grasp of one performer. The application of a 
mechanical wind supply to the organ was a natural result of 
the irevitable multiplication of its pipes, and a form of 
development calling for centuries of slow and patiently con- 
ducted growth. Looking back through the long ages which 
havé-passed since the mechanical wind supply fixed the course 
of the' future of the organ, one might wonder what the early 
organ makers could expect from their simple attempts to 
secure musical speech by a wind supply outside the player's 
control, Certainly, it was no more within. the vision of these 
workmen to foresee the wonders of the modern organ, 
than it was possjble for the original. experimentalists in 
steam. to anticipate the stupendous. applications of steam 
power of our days. , The adoption of mechanical organ- 
blowing doubtless had become a necessity from the multipli- 
cation of pipes ; thenceforward a gradual pipe multiplication 
necessarily followed the ‘adoption of mechanical organ- 
blowing; for these two conditions of organ building acted and 
re-acted upon each other, and’ the fiat, which decreed organ 
developrhent must proceed through the process of mechanical 
complication, was recognised as one of no “ uncertain sound.” 
Whether the development of the organ had philcsophically 
“taken a wrong turning ” or not, had become a question no 
longer to be considered. Certain it is, that the growth of the 
instrument was continued under conditions undeniably artistic. 
An increase of tone-power called for variety in tone-quality ; 
the still unsatisfied desire for power and variety in turn com- 
pelled the study of artificial harmonic resonance ; this, again, 
demanded,.depth of tone, in order that a better foundation 
might be secured; and variety of tone led tothe introduction 
of the imitative faculty, whereby instruments of single notes 
and special tone-qualities could find representation, however 
reg oo within the scheme of huge, absorbing, pervading, 
and dictatorial musical mechanism we call the organ. 
’ Mechanically, the demand for power and variety of tone not 

only compelled the multiplication of pipes and stops,. but 
ultimately called for such organic divisions as. distinct 
organs with separate manuals and pedals, and, in, the end, 
different.. wind pressures. . Then. another . necessary 
branch, of the. art of . organ-building, was. .the work 
- of. bringing all these multiform sources) of power and 
effect within the mental comprehension and physical grasp 
of one ‘performer. Now, granting that this has been done 
with a success truly wonderful, it cannot be’ denied that no 
one mind, no single manipulator, can be expected to obtain 
a command over detail which results from such concentration 
and singleness of purpose we find at once ‘diffused through, 
and conglomerated in, the resources of the modern orchestra, 





Berlioz has;spoken. of the orchestra and organ as musical 
monarchs, as an emperor and king, unable to tolerate each 
other’s pre-eminence ; perhaps they may be better described 
as the sun.and moon of the musical firmament. The 
orchestra, as the sun, is a vast aggregation of minds concen- 
trated in the production of musical light and life, through 
direct, individual, and simple musical mediums. The organ 
as the moon of the musical system, shines with a paler and 
a borrowed light, by reason of being the expression of one 
mind only, and that mind being to no small extent removed 
from absolutely direct contact with the listener, in conse- 
quence of the intervention of a complication of artificial 
machinery. The orchestra in its power represents a maximum 
of life; while the organ may.be said to. be governed by a 
minimum of life, as represented by its one performer. Thus 
the genius of the. instrument is far less active, varied, and 
assertive than is the genius of the orchestra ; while it is more 
passive, reflective, and of a calmer type than its great rival. 
The effect of the distinctive gifts of the instrument upon its 
musical position and duties will claim further consideration 
presently. E. H. TURPIN. 








A SERVICE OF ANTHEMS AT ST. MARGARET'S, 
WESTMINSTER. 


The Fawily Churchman gives a special report, from which 
the following passages are extracted :— 


Lately St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, was crowded to 
hear a lecture on the foreign composers of Church anthems, 
illustrated by the members of the choir of the Abbey, under the 
direction of Dr. Bridge. Or.an accompaniments were played by 
Mr. Winter, deputy organist at the Abbey. Several collects and 
prayers preceded the lecture. Archdeacon Farrar said that last 
year he had endeavoured to give a short history of the English 
anthem, illustrated by specimens of the Ohurch music of the 
greatest of our English composers from the sixteenth century to 
the present day, with the object of deepening their interest in the 
anthem. They would hear that night specimens of the Church 
music of some of the great foreign composers. One great line of 
demarcation divided the composers of the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth centuries from those which followed. The former 
were polyphonic, they wrote for voicesalone ; whereas the great 
composers of the eighteenth century composed for instruments 
alone, or for voices accompanied by instruments. The style 
existed in Flanders at the latter part of the fourteenth century. 
That style was represented by two composers, Arcadelt and Pales- 
trina. Of Jacob Arcadelt but little was known, except that he 
was one of the most prominent of a distinguished band of Nether- 
land musicians, who taught in Italy in the sixteenth century. 
In 1539 he was master of the boys in St. Peter’s at Rome. His 
works were’ chiefly madrigals and masses. His style was lofty 
and vatural. He (the archdeacon) believed that his authorship 
of the Ave Maria associated with his name was uncertain. 
Giovanni Pier-Luigi da Palestrina was born in Palestrina in 1524, 
and died in 1594. Asa boy of thirteen he went to Rome, and, 
being heard singing in the street, was introduced into a choir, 
and from that he rose to be chapel master of the Julian Chapel 
in the Vatician at the age of 27. His earliest masses 
were dedicated to Pope Julius UI. who appointed him 
singer in the Papal chapel. Marcellus succeeded. Julius. 
Pope Paul IV., who followed, dismissed Palestrina, partly because 
he was married, and partly because his voice was no longer good. 
He received a small pension, but the disappointment made him 
seriously ill. But his great triumph was yet to come. Music had 
fallen into a state of pedantry and the divine and natural, was 
sacrificed to the hard subtleties of science; which utterly dominated 
over the meaning of the words. It had almost ceased to be re- 
ligious or suitable to the sacredness of public worship; it was 
largely founded on secular melodies, sometimes even of a p EAL, 
character, of which the evil words were sometimes sung in cei 
by the subordinate singers. So flagrant were these delinquencies 
that the Pope in his indignation by an edict nearly stopped Chureb, 
music al er, which would have ‘been disastrous. The great 
Council of Trent was ‘sitting and the prelates were agreed as to 
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the necessity of some great reform. In 1563 Pope Pius issued a 
commission of eight cardinals to examine the matter, and Pales- 
trina was commissioned to write a mass as the type of what the 
solemn office should be. He was so impressed by the importance 
of the occasion, that he wrote three, and it was the third of these, 
known as the “Mass of Pope Marcellus,” which saved Church 
music from entire proscription. It was felt that by that mass the 
future destiny of the sacred art was determined. It was so 
transcendentally excellent that, at the close of the service, the en- 
raptured Pontjff said, ‘It must have been some such music that 
the Apostle of the Apocalypse heard sung by the Angels in the Jeru- 
salem.” Palestrina was rewarded by the post of composer to the 
Papal choir, and was confirmed in that post by seven successive 
Popes. His pay was small and his life passed in chronic penury 
and domestic affliction. In 1575 fifteen hundred singers from 
his native town entered Rome with Palestrina at their head 
chanting his beloved music. He left an unworthy son whom 
he bade on his death-bed get his remaining music published 
to the glory of God. Thus was he true to the end 
with that sympathy, piety, and purity which during half 
a century had drawn him to turn all the beauties of his 
fancy and resources of his love to the glory of his Maker. He 
died in the arms of his dear friend and confessor. He subjected 
art to the service of nature; it was not the beauty of the con- 
struction of his music which made it immortal, but the soul in 
it. His grave and earnest mind rescued the music of worship 
from being the vehicle for the conveyance «f popular melodies. 
His genius guided him on sound principles and introduced a new 
epoch, placed him on the loftiest pinnacle of fame, and enshrined 
him in the hearts of all true lovers of the art. 

The next two anthems marked a new epoch. As wasoften 
the case after great masters, the period of Palestrina was followed 
by one of great but not complete decadence, until the polyphonic 
school died out in 1561. Of the great English composers of the 
17th century he spoke last May, but the next marked epoch in 
foreign Church music was marked in 1733. Bach and Handel 
threw a flood of colour over the 18th century. Johann Sebastian 
Bach was born at Eisenach, in Saxony, in 1685, and Handel was 
born at Halle inthe same year. But though Bach was twice 


- at Halle they did not seem to have met. They united in their 


own persons all the influences and tendencies of modern thought 
which brought about the revolution from the art of Palestrina 
to that of the present day. Handel founded no school, he ex- 
hausted all that art could do in the direction of oratorio. 
The two composers were not alike: Bach lived in retirement, 
Handel lived in a blaze of publicity ; Bach appealed to the most 
serious, Handel to all. Handel met with recognition even in his 
own lifetime, but Bach had affected as deeply the minds of 
modern composers, though his music did not make a marked im- 
pression till 50 years after his death, It was said that music 
owed to both almost as much as religion to its founder. 
Left, as a young boy, under the tyranny of an elder brother, 
Bach showed intense earnestness in pursuit of music, getting hold 
of a manuscript book of music and copying it all by stealth in the 
moonlight. Having a beautiful soprano voice, he became:a 
chorister at Luneberg, and during his whole uneventful life, till he 
became blind, he devoted his powers to musical composition. His 
music was inspired by a deeply religious feeling. Endowed with 
a spirit of almost patriarchal simplicity, he was content with 
humble circumstances ; his art and his family were the two great 
blessings of his life. Outwardly, his life was modest and insig- 
nificant ; inwardly, it was luxuriant in growth and production. 
Starting with instrumental music, he developed it in.a new man- 
ner, and created a new style. His character was full of quiet noble- 
ness, modest, yet conscious of genius, he thought genius. was 
patience. The establishment of his fame was due to two later 
masters. Mozart, hearing one of his motetts, said, “ Thank God, 
here is something, and I can learn something new.” In Handel 
thé music of the oratorio reached its highest point; he had been 
rightly called the Milton of music and one of the. greatest com- 
posers the world had ever known. _ Discouraged by his father, his. 
indomitable heart asserted itself, and he taught himself to play. on: 
a dumb spinet in a garret until his genius was discovered: Four- 
teen years after the death of Purcell, Handel came, to Loadon,and 


no small part in evoking. He became chapel master to the 
Duke of Chandos, but his series of great works only began at 
ss. “Saul” and “Israel in Egypt” were first performed in 
1740, the “Messiah” wag performed at Dublin in 1742. It was 
devoted first to the cause of charity and the service of the lowly, 
and brought in £10,000 to the Foundling Hospital, and had since 
brought in many thoiisands of pounds to many a holy 
cause. Thus, Handel consecrated his greatest work to the help 
of the unfortunate little ones, and perhaps it was that thought 
from which the “ Messiah” caught one more tone of his best in- 
spiration and joy. In 1749the whole audience rose to its feet, 
the King also in tears, when the “‘ Hallelujah Chorus” was begun, 
and that was why the people always rose at the performance 
of that chorus. In the “ Messiah” he united the finest of all 
themes tothe noblest of all music, Well might it be so, for he 
said he seemed to see the heavens open and an innumerable host 
of angels singing round the throne of God. In later years he 
became blind, but he rose indomitably above the affliction and 
would still play for his oratorios, and he was led out very pale to 
receive the reward of his genius. His whole mind showed some 
of the best features of the English character—stubborn, indepen- 
dent, fearless, true, generous feeling, horror of all pretence and 
false sentiment hiding itself under a blunt address. He developed 
ideas out of facts, not facts out of ideas. Something he learnt 
from Purcell, but in clearnéss of ideas and directness of means 
stood supreme, as also industry. He regarded hislife as a kind of 
priesthood and devoted it to lis art. He prayed that he might 
meet his Saviour on the day of His crucifixion, and on Good 
Friday he died. 

The next two composers, Haydn and Mozart, had been called 
the school of Vienna. Since Handel no new principle was discovered, 
no new types, no new forms of expression, except that of romanti- 
cism. The work of the 19th century had been, however, a setting 
forth of the truths of the 18th,and Haydn might be regarded as the 
father of modern music and symphony. Joseph Haydn was born 
of humble parentage in 1732 and died in 1809. At 10 he became 
a chorister in the church of St. Stephen in Vienna. When his 
voice broke, he was thrown on the world friendless and with an 
empty purse. He was taken into the house of an old 
chorister, where he'studied music for 16 or sometimes 
18 hours a day, and made such a good impression on an 
old Italian master that he gave him some instruction. He was, 
however, mainly self-taught, and copied out the whole of one 
book of musical instruction. Hence the originality of his .in- 
spiration. He was very fond of England, and in 1790 he was 
living in Holborn, and was present at the great Handel Festival, 
where he had a good place near George III. .He was impressed 
by the mighty choruses, and while listening to the Hallelujah 
Chorus he wept like a child, and said of Handel, “He is the 
master of us all.” The “Creation,” of which they would hear a 
selection, his great work, was the ripe fruit of an old age full of 
Christian serenity. He said he was never so pious as when cotn- 
posing the “ Creation,” and he prayed every day to God togive 
him inspiration and 5less his work. He was present at the-per: 
formance of it in 1808, and Beethoven, who was there, kissed:‘his 
hand. Unable to sit out the remainder of the performance he was 
carried from the hall, and at the door he paused and lifted up his, 
hand as though blessing in God’s name the vast assembled. mul- 
titude. He was of a singularly pious mind, and at the top.of each 
score wrote the words, “In nomine Domini,” and at the,end ‘f In 
laus Deo.” He said, ‘I know God has. bestowed a FAlAne POR me, 
and I thank Him for it; I think I have done my dui y,: There 
was a lucidity, a charm, and freshness of melody about’ Haydn’s 
work which were always supported without being overpoweréd by 
brilliant orchestration. It might» be said that he revolutionised 
instrumental music, and he had been called one‘of the ‘greatest 
musical reformers of ‘any age. Mozart recognised no laws'but 
those of/nature, and at an early age he showed ‘his genias:: His 
father said of him, ~ God daily. works new miracles inithis child)” 
and. at the age of six he, attracted, the attention of the Imperiab 
family.at Vienna, especially of Marie Antoinette. He. did: not 
‘create a,school, he was..aschool;,he,did not invent a, style, it 
came to him, The dry. formalities engendered by. musical 
learning. vanished in _ his Sass gee like, ;mist.. before, the 
sun. He wrote from the heart and not from the head. 





ar we could not claim the glory of his birth, his grave was 
in Westminster Abbey, and England rewarded the genuis it had 





and produced the happiest effects by means never before tried’ 
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He died in 1791. The piece they would hear was said to be his 
last composition. 

Mendelssohn might stand as the most prominent representa- 
tive of the modern school of foreign composers. He was born at 
Berlin in 1809, and died in 1847, not yet forty years old. He 
retained throughout his life his strong, masterful individuality, 
but he drew from the accumulations of the genius of his prede- 
cessors—from Handel the perfection of power, from Mozart and 
Haydn form, and from Bach part-writing. At eight he would 
play music at sight. He came to England in 1832, and lived in 
Great Portland-street. Like the other great composers, he was a 
good man. His father, the undistinguished son of a great father, 
and the undistinguished father of a great son, said of him, “I 
cannot express what he has been to me, what a treasure of love, 
patience, endurance, thoughtfulness, and tender care he has 
Javished upon me.” His was the character truly musical, full of 
-childlike simplicity and thoughtful deference to age; and ready to 
lend his genius to the pleasure of the poor and needy. His whole 
life was happy and prosperous. He was never tried by the stress 
of poverty, ill-health, neglect, disappointment, or blindness, 
which tried Bach, Handel, Beethoven, Schumann, and others. 
The happiness of his life and the noble refineinent of his surround- 
ings. expressed themselves in his compositions. His “ Elijah” 
was performed at Birmingham in 1847. The Prince Consort was 
present, and afterwards handed the composer his copy of the 
oratorio with words of high praise written on it. Mendelssohn 
died early, but he lived long. 

Of the last three composers—Spohr, Gounod, and Dvorak—the 
first two were well known. Dvorak was but little known, and he 
might mention that he was born in a small village in Bohemia, 
the son of a butcher and innkeeper, and was destined to follow his 
father’s trade. His musical genius showed itself early and he 
composed at fourteen. He went to Prague, where he lived for 
sixteen years in an almost penniless struggle. In 1877 his genius 
was recognised, and since then he had been uniformly successful. 
His wonderfully thoughtful and original setting of the “ Stabat 
Mater” made his fame, and he obtained recognition far and wide, 
and especially in England, where the most important of his later 
works were produced. 








_ SPECIFICATIONS. 





WEsT BRiIGHTON.—The following is the specification of the organ 
built for the Church of the Sacred Heart, Norton-road, by Messrs. 
Bevington and Sons, of Soho, London :— 


Great Organ. CC ro G. 56 Norzs. 








Double gamba__..,.._.... 16 ft. Harmonic flute... ... 4 ft. 
Open diapason ... ... 8,, Pringipal, ..:) 2:0} fees, 005 fp 
Echo dulciana «s,s. na Super octave... .... .... 2s, 
WUNMMEe ns can age. dak ge Full mixture ... various 
mone mews as ks Os: TOG ie oes sya vxgen, Oe 
Swe, Orcan. CC to G. . 56 Notes. 
Double diapason .... ... 16 ft. |) eh rr oe By 
‘Open diapason ... ... 8,; Octave piccolo ... .. 1,, 
Leiblich gedact 8,, ; Full mixture ... ... Various 
Viol d’amour... 9... 5... 8 ,, Cornepean ... ... ... 8 ft. 
‘Voix célestes 000... 6 By, Oboe RST Nt Aas > eae 
Principal... 2.00.0 4, Vox Humana... 8 ,, 
Cuork Orcgan. CC ToC. 61 Nores. 
(Prepared for.) 
Violda gamba ... ... 8 ft. Echo flute . 4ft. 
Salcional... 2... 8, Flageolette ... ... - ays 
Hoh! flute dal PP, Clarinet et bassoon So 
Pepa Orean. CCC to F: 30 Norss. 

Open diapason 16 ft. Violoncello ... ... .. 8 ft. 
Bourdon... ... primer + ware wer ON in sas. ee Bigg 
Couriers, 

Swell to great Swell to sub-octave 

, Swell to pedals Great to pedals 
Swell to choir Choir to pedals 
Swell to super-octave ; 


Four composition pedals to great organ, and three ditto to swell. 
é remulant to sw Il, by pneumatic pistons under swell keys. Tubular 
pneumatic action to pedal organ: Pedal clavier, parallel and concave 
with pose er Position and scale as suggested by the College of 
Organists, London. ©) 6 

When the choit organ is completed, the echo dulciana, great organ, 
will be replaced by a large scale‘bell diapason, 8 feet:' Casework pitch- 
pine, and varnished. 





RECITAL NEWS. 

EpGWORTH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH.—At the opening of the 
new organ, organ recitals were given by Mr. S. W. Pilling, of Mirfield, 
on Jan. 21st. The vocalists for the evening concert were Miss Effie 
Thomas, of Huddersfield; Miss Louie Turner, of Manchester; Mr. 
Henry Taylor, of Bolton ; and Mr. Howard, of Manchester. 

AFTERNOON RECITAL. 


Slow Movement ........ sheddasiedcdedtedibean ddabiekeeet Hesse. 
Prelude and Fugue ..cs..cisci..sscicccedscccdcvecca veces - Bach 
Mee QitatiOth oc as ciicdtetivaetin conc ileticed qd stéaiiicacsued Grison 
TROMEGi sacs cosceccshsosepsccescescoscdsdsantchetacsdecseesece Weber. 
(With variations for the organ by E. H. Turpin ) 
(a) Andante Cantabile ......ccccccecesccceerseeeeeeeees Chast 
(5) Allegro PompoSo .,....cccrsscessceseecssseceeetecene ¢ 
Portuguese aa “ a Fideles.””. ......s0056.00 Adams. 
(a) Idylle ‘‘ Evening Rest ” ..........cccceeseneeeceees 
4 Mavens C, S1R906 ic cansosscocssenscoscasconeteddinbace } Merkel. 
EVENING RECITAL. 
The organ solos were :— 
Overture i.e cicehictses.itscectedcssteocdsendecs Morandi. 
Concert Fantasia on “‘ Pleyel’s German 
BAM 3), dassconddvvcdadesscduvassiscace Lemare. 
Sonata in F major..........ccccecceceeceeees Van den Bogaert. 
Andante and Grand Cheeur ............ Lemaigre. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ORGAN. 
(Built by Mr. J. J. Binns, of Bramley, near Leeds, to a specification 


repared by Mr. Pilling.) 
PEDAL em cdc to F. 30 Notes 
a donk 


Contre bass 6 ft. | Sub-bass.... ... (tone) 16 ft. 

Great Orcan. CC to A. 58 Norszs. 
Lieblich bourdon (tone)-16 ft. Violoncello... .. 8 ft 
Open diapason ... ove UB es Octave diapascn jaan 459 
Lieblich gedact ... alae a Ss Doublette PA et Te 
Dolce <a ‘ets | 

Swett Orean. CC ro A. 58 Norss. 
Violin diapason... ... 8 ft. Geigen ~~ we & ft, 
Hohl Flote iad oy Mixture of three ranks — 
Echo gamba __... oe Os Cornopean <i me 
Voix celestes ° ... ecw (aE Be 

CouPLERs. 
Swell to great. Swell to pedal. Great to pedal. 


Two composition pedals to the swell organ stops. 
Three composition pedals to the great organ stops. 
One double-acting pedal to work coupler swell to great. 

Bow AND BROMLEY INsTITUTE.—The Saturday recitals were 
resumed last week, by Mr. A. R. Gaul, of Birmingham, who played 
selections and arrangements of a popular kind. r. Balfour will play 
to-night. 

The organ is erected in the choir gallery, behind the pulpit. The case, 
designed to harmonise with the architecture of the church, is made of 
figured pitch pine, stained and varnished, with dark, diapered pipes. A 
special feature of the scheme is the proportionately large number of 
16 feet and 8 feet stops in the organ, which produce a sufficiency of 
foundation and true organ tone seldom obtained in an instrument of 
this size. 

ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH.—A highly successful organ recital was given 
on January the 2oth at Holy Trinity Church in this town by Mr. G. F. 
McCleary, A.C.O., the organist and choirmaster of the church. The 
programme was as follows ; — Overture, ‘‘ Occasional Oratorio,” 
Handel ; Allegretto, in B minor, Guilmant; Toccata and Fugue, in D 
minor, Bach ; Melody, in F, Gladstone; Cantiléne, im A, Grand 
Cheeur in A, Salomé. Vocal solos were. contributed by Messrs. 
Temblin and Stimson. 

St. PauL’s CATHEDRAL.—On January the 25th, the annual 
rendering of Mendelssohn’s “ St. Paul” in commemoration. of, ‘the 
Festival of the ‘‘ Conversion of St. Paul” took place. The ordinary even- 
ing service was repeated, the Bishop andthe Archdeacon of London, 
Canons Gregory, Liddon, and Holland, and several minor.canonsand 
others being among the clergy who took part.. The Psalms were ‘sung 
to chants by Croteh, Lamb, and Stainer; ‘Tallis’s resporises wete of 
course used, and the ‘‘ Magnificat” and “ Nunc dimittis ’’»were by Dr. 
Stainer. The overture tothe oratorio was played ‘before the service, 
and after the collect Stainer, mounted: to» the: desk: behind: the 
lectern, and custosadry selections from “‘ St.. Paul ” began, : There was 
a full orchestra, and Dr. Martin was at the organ, the choir boys and 
men being reinforced by drafts:from the abbey: and other:churches, and 
the solos being entrusted to the leading: vocalists:of the choir. The 
effect. was impressive; indeed it may :be Questioned whether 
Mendelssohn’s great work is ever heard under »more: impressive 
conditions. 

ORATORY, BROMPTON.—On Sunday, the 2gth of January, a:selection 
from Macfarren’s works was given in the afternoon, at one of those 
quiet services characterised by offerings: both devotionak:and. artistic, 
which are given here from time to timex: Portions of the trio in E were 
excellently given, by. thas accompliaiied young pianist, Mr, :Ernest 
Kiver (pianoforte), Messrs. S..Szcezepanowski and Whitehouse’ (violin 
and violoncello). To organists, the most interesting item was the 
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the necessity of some great reform. In 1563 Pope Pius issued a 
commission of eight cardinals to examine the matter, and Pales- 
trina was commissioned to write a mass as the type of what the 
solemn office should be. He was so impressed by the importance 
of the occasion, that he wrote three, and it was the third of these, 
known as the “Mass of Pope Marcellus,” which saved Church 
music from entire proscription. It was felt that by that mass the 
future destiny of the sacred art was determined. It was so 
transcendentally excellent that, at the close of the service, the en- 
raptured Pontjff said, “It must have been some such music that 
the Apostle of the Apocalypse heard sung by the Angels in the Jeru- 
salem.” Palestrina was rewarded by the post of composer to the 
Papal choir, and was confirmed in that post by seven successive 
Popes. His pay was small and his life passed in chronic penury 
and domestic affliction. In 1575 fifteen hundred singers from 
his native town entered Rome with Palestrina at their head 
chanting his beloved music. He left an unworthy son whom 
he bade on his death-bed get his remaining music published 
to the glory of God. Thus was he true to the end 
with that sympathy, piety, and purity which during half 
a century had drawn him to turn all the beauties of his 
fancy and resources of his love to the glory of his Maker. He 
died in the arms of his dear friend and confessor. He subjected 
art to the service of nature; it was not the beauty of the con- 
struction of his music which made it immortal, but the soul in 
it. His grave and earnest mind rescued the music of worship 
from being the vehicle for the conveyance of popular melodies. 
His genius guided him on sound principles and introduced a new 
epoch, placed him on the loftiest pinnacle of fame, and enshrined 
him in the hearts of all true lovers of the art. 

The next two anthems marked a new epoch. As wasoften 
the case after great masters, the period of Palestrina was followed 
by one of great but not complete decadence, until the polyphonic 
school died out in 1561. Of the great English composers of the 
17th century he spoke last May, but the next marked epoch in 
foreign Church music was marked in 1733. Bach and Handel 
threw a flood of colour over the 18th century. Johann Sebastian 
Bach was born at Eisenach, in Saxony, in 1685, and Handel was 
born at Halle inthe same year. But though Bach was twice 


- at Halle they did not seem to have met. They united in their 


own persons all the influences and tendencies of modern thought 
which brought about the revolution from the art of Palestrina 
to that of the present day. _ Handel founded no school, he ex- 
hausted all that art could do in the direction of oratorio. 
The two composers were not alike: Bach lived in retirement, 
Handel lived in a blaze of publicity ; Bach appealed to the most 
serious, Handel to all. Handel met with recognition even in his 
own lifetime, but Bach had affected as deeply the minds of 
modern composers, though his music did not make a marked im- 
pression till 50 years after his death. It was said that music 
owed to both almost as much as religion to its founder. 
Left, as a young boy, under the tyranny of an elder brother, 
Bach showed intense earnestness in pursuit of music, getting hold 
of a manuscript book of music and copying it all py stealth in the 
moonlight. Having a beautiful soprano voice, he became a 
chorister at Luneberg, and during his whole uneventful life, till he 
became bliad, he devoted his powers to musical composition. His 
music was inspired by a deeply religious feeling. Endowed with 
a spirit of almost patriarchal simplicity, he was content with 
humble circumstances ; his art and his family were the two great 
blessings of his life. Outwardly, his life was modest and insig- 


nificant ; inwardly, it was luxuriant in growth and production. 


Starting with instrumental music, hée developed it in.a new man- 
ner, and created a new style. His character was full of quiet noble- 
ness, modest, yet conscious of genius, he thought genius. was 
patience. The establishment of his fame was due to two later 
masters. Mozart, hearing one of his motetts, said, “ Thank God, 
here is something, and I can learn something new.”. In Handel 
thé music of the oratorio reached its highest point; he had been 
rightly called the Milton of music and one of the. greatest com- 

ers the world had ever known. _Diszouraged by his father, his, 
indomitable heart asserted itself, and he taught himself to play. on: 
a dumb spinet in a garret until his genius was discovered: _Four- 
teen years after the death of Purcell, Handel came, to Loudon, and 
though we could uot claim the glory of his birth, his grave was 
in Westminster Abbey, and England rewarded the genuis it had 


no small part in evoking. He became chapel. master to the 
Duke of Chandos, but his series of great works only began at 
ss. “Saul” and “Israel in Egypt” were first performed in 
1740, the “Messiah” was performed at Dublin in 1742. It was 
devoted first to the cause of charity and the service of the lowly, 
and brought in £10,000 to the Foundling Hospital, and had since 
brought in many thousands of pounds to many a holy 
cause. Thus, Handel consecrated his greatest work to the help 
of the unfortunate little ones, and perhaps it was that thought 
from which the “ Messiah” caught one more tone of his best in- 
spiration and joy. In 1749the whole audience rose to its feet, 
the King also in tears, when the “ Hallelujah Chorus” was begun, 
and that was why the people always rose at the performance 
of that chorus. Inthe “ Messiah” he united the finest of all 
themes to the noblest of all music. Well might it be so, for he 
said he seemed to see the heavens open and an innumerable host 
of angels singing round the throne of God. In later years he 
became blind, but he rose indomitably above the affliction and 
would still play for his oratorios, and he was led out very pale to 
receive the reward of his genius. His whole mind showed some 
of the best features of the English character—stubborn, indepen- 
dent, fearless, true, generous feeling, horror of all pretence and 
false sentiment hiding itself under a blunt address. He developed 
ideas out of facts, not facts out of ideas. Something he learnt 
from Purcell, but in clearnéss of ideas and directness of means 
stood supreme, as also industry. He regarded hislife as a kind of 
priesthood and devoted it to ris art. He prayed that he might 
meet his Saviour on the day of His crucifixion, and on Good 
Friday he died. 

The next two composers, Haydn and Mozart, had been called 
theschool of Vienna. Since Handel no new principle was discovered, 
no new types, no new forms of expression, except that of romanti- 
cism. The work of the 19th century had been, however, a setting 
forth of the truths of the 8th,and Haydn might be regarded as the 
father of modern music and symphony. Joseph Haydn was born 
of humble parentage in 1732 and died in 1809. At 10 he became 
a chorister in the church of St. Stephen in Vienna. When his 
voice broke, he was thrown on the world friendless and with an 
empty purse. He was taken into the house of an old 
chorister, where he studied music for 16 or sometimes 
18 hours a day, and made such a good impression on an 
old Italian master that he gave him some instruction. He was, 
however, mainly self-taught, and copied out the whole of one 
book of musical instruction. Hence the originality of his .in- 
spiration. He was very fond of England, and in 1790 he was 
living in Holborn, and was present at the great Handel Festival, 
where he had a good place near George II]. He was impressed 
by the mighty choruses, and while listening to the Hallelujah 
Chorus he wept like a child, and said of Handel, “He is the 
master of us all.” The “Creation,” of which they would hear a 
selection, his great work, was the ripe fruit of an old age full of 
Christian serenity. He said he was never so pious as when com- 
posing the “ Creation,” and he prayed every day to God to-give 
him inspiration and Dless his work. He was present at the-per: 
formance of it in 1808, and Beethoven, who was there, kissed ‘his 
hand. Unable to sit out the remainder of the performance he was 
carried from the hail, and at the door he paused and lifted up his 
hand as though blessing in God’s name the vast assembled mul: 
titude. He was of a singularly pious mind, and at the top.of each 
score wrote the words, “In nomine Domini,” and at the,end ‘f In 
laus Deo.” He said, “I know God has. bestowed a talent upon me, 
and I thank Him for it; I think I have done my duty.” There 
was a lucidity, a charm, and freshness of melody about ‘Haydn’s 
work which were always supported without being overpowered by 
brilliant orchestration. It might» be'said that he révolutidiised 
instrumental music, and he had been called oné‘of'the greatest 
musical reformers of ‘any age. Mozart recognised no laws'but 
those of nature; and at an early age he showed his genias:: His 
father said of him, *‘ God daily. works new miracles inithis child)” 
-and.at the age of six he, attracted, the attention of: the Imperiab 
family at Vienna, especially of Marie Antoinette. He) did nor 

was,.a-school; he, did not invent a style, it 


create a_school, he 
came to him, The dry. formalities engendered iby. musical. 


learning vanished in his . presence _ like, -mist. imait She 


sun, e wrote from the heart and not from the 





and produced the happiest effects by means never before tried’ 
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He died in 1791. The piece they would hear was said to be his 
last composition. 

Mendelssohn might stand as the most prominent representa- 
tive of the modern school of foreign composers. He was born at 
Berlin in 1809, and died in 1847, not yet forty years old. He 
retained throughout his life his strong, masterful individuality, 
but he drew from the accumulations of the genius of his prede- 
cessors—from Handel the perfection of power, from Mozart and 
Haydn form, and from Bach part-writing. At eight he would 
play music at sight. He came to England in 1832, and lived in 
Great Portland-street. Like the other great composers, he was a 
good man. His father, the undistinguished son of a great father, 
and the undistinguished father of a great son, said of him, “I 
cannot express what he has been to me, what a treasure of love, 
patience, endurance, thoughtfulness, and tender care he has 
Javished upon me.” His was the character truly musical, full of 


childlike simplicity and thoughtful deference to age; and ready to 


lend his genius to the pleasure of the poor and needy. His whole 
jife was happy and prosperous. He was never tried by the stress 
of poverty, ill-health, neglect, disappointment, or blindness, 
which tried Bach, Handel, Beethoven, Schumann, and others. 
The happiness of his life and the noble refinement of his surround- 
dngs. expressed themselves in his compositions. His “ Elijah” 
was performed at Birmingham in 1847. The Prince Consort was 
present, and afterwards handed the composer his copy of the 
oratorio with words of high praise written on it. Mendelssohn 
died early, but he lived long. 

Of the last three composers—Spohr, Gounod, and Dvorak—the 
first two were well known. Dvorak was but little known, and he 
might mention that he was born in a small village in Bohemia, 
the son of a butcher and innkeeper, and was destined to follow his 
father’s trade. His musical genius showed itself early and he 
composed at fourteen. He went to Prague, where he lived for 
sixteen years in an almost penniless struggle. In.1877 his genius 
was recognised, and since then he had been uniformly successful. 
His wonderfully thoughtful and original setting of the “ Stabat 
Mater” made his fame, and he obtained recognition far and wide, 
and especially in England, where the most important of his later 
works were produced. 








SPECIFICATIONS. 





WEsT BRiIGHTON.—The following is the specification of the organ 
built for the Church of the Sacred Heart, Norton-road, by Messrs. 
Bevington and Sons, of Soho, London :— 


Great OreAN. CC to G. 56 Norgs. 


soe gamba... 6 ft. | ar flute... ... 4 ft. 
en dia es tees asp a WENO cS .cn Shed sinc 4 es 
Was eit mn ee 
Ds. cae are one Begs Full mixture... .... ... various 
Rehr flote’ wee 85; yoo eeeaerer hae 7 |S 
: Swet, Oreaan. CC to G. 56 Norges. 

Double diapason ..._ ... 16 ft. 13) | a reo | 3 
pen diapason 8,; | Octave piccolo .., .. 1,, 
Leiblich gedact 8,, | Full mixture... ... ... various 
Viol d’amour... ... 5. 8,, Cornepean ... ... ... 8 ft. 
Voix célestes ./. 8,, | eis tee st ee Fe 
Principal... i ih Vox Humana.:. ... ... 8,, 


Cor an. CC roC. 61 Norss. 
(Prepared for.) 


Violda gamba ...... 8 ft. Echo flute ae 

Salcional... ... =...) 8 yy Flageolette ine , 

Hohi flute 0 0... 84; Clarinet et bassoon 8, 
PepaL Oraan. CCC to F: 30 Norzs. 

Open diapason wv. 16 ft. Violoncello ... ... ... 8 ft. 
Bourdon... ... .. soit TEES ica se: tec Ot 
CouPLErs; 

Swell to great | Swell to sub-octave 
Swell to pedals Great to pedals 


Swell to choir Choir to pedals 


Swell to super-octave 

Four, composition pedals to great organ, and three ditto to swell, 

‘Tremulant to swell, by pneumatic pistons under swell keys. Tubular 

pneumatic actiontd pedal organ: Pedal clavier, parallel and concave 

with radial re Position and scale as suggested by the College of 
Organists, London, © |! 

‘hen the choit organ is completed, the echo dulciana, great organ, 

will be replaced by a large scale ‘bell diapason, 8 feet:' Casework pitch- 

pine, and varnished. 





RECITAL NEWS. 

EpGWORTH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH.—At the opening. of the 
new organ, organ recitals were given by Mr. S. W. Pilling, of Mirfield, 
on Jan. 21st. The vocalists for the evening concert were Miss Effie 
Thomas, of Huddersfield; Miss Louie Turner, of Manchester; Mr. 
Henry Taylor, of Bolton ; and Mr. Howard, of Manchester. 

AFTERNOON RECITAL. 


Slow Movement ...ccc.ccccccccssseccrscssseneredseesecees Hesse. 
Prelude and Fugue ..c..0.cii...dedeecscdeccdcccssnsadse - Bach. 
Meditate coc cesissdivtivess daceccs idecivndoeicdsasinticcweds Grison. 
TROMGs distin cocccnsshscccsbsecncotacnsdibsigh degncsddddsisecs Weber. 
(With variations for the organ by E. H. Turpin ) 
(a) Andante Cantabile  ........c..cccerccccesececeeeeees Smart 
5) Allegro Pomposo ......ccerssssssccseeerseceneetecens . 
ortuguese — “ an Fideles:?). ....ssseciives Adams. 
a) Idylle ‘‘ Evening Rest ” ........ccceccesecneeeceeee 
3} March, Cc ae ecguihvehendajoedanddphaneuswiask bids } Merkel. 
EVENING RECITAL. 
The organ solos were :— 
OVOMtU i. ciiehnivcscdtscranecetedenscseidees Morandi, 
Concert Fantasia on ‘‘ Pleyel’s German 
ERG?) dissec cdsrbaccececscscseessatece Lemare. 
Sonata in F major......s.cccessesseceeeceees Van den Bogaert. 
Andante and Grand Cheeur ............ Lemaigre. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ORGAN. 
(Built by Mr. J. J. Binns, of Bramley, near Leeds, to a specification 
repared by Mr. Pilling.) 
PEDAL ORGAN. coc to F. 30 Nores. 
... (tone) 16 ft. 


Contre bass .» 16 ft. | Sub-bass... 
Great Orcan. CC to A. 58 Norzs. 
Lieblich bourdon (tone)-16 ft. Violoncello dos . 8 ft: 
n diapason ... ws To | Octave diapason 0 Ws 
Lieblich gedact ... le be Doublette = a A 
Dolce __... ee ae | 
Swett Orean. CC ro A. 58 Norss. 
Violin diapason... <a ee Geigen — 4 ft 
Hohl Flote aid ont. ee Mixture of three ranks — 
Echo gamba__.... woe (Cas Cornopean aa ‘a 
Voix celestes  ... ee 
CouPLERs. 
Swell to great. Swell to pedal. Great to pedal. 
Two composition pedals to the swell organ stops. 
Three composition pedals to the great organ stops. 


One double-acting pedal to work coupler swell to great. 

Bow AND BROMLEY INSTITUTE.—The Saturday recitals were 
resumed last week, by Mr. A. R. Gaul, of Birmingham, who played 
selections and arrangements of a popular kind. r. Balfour will play 
to-night. 

The organ is erected in the choir gallery, behindthe pulpit. The case, 
designed to harmonise with the architecture of the church, is made of 
figured pitch pine; stained and varnished, with dark, diapered pipes. A 
special feature of the scheme is the proportionately large number of 
16 feet and 8 feet stops in the. organ, which produce a sufficiency of 
foundation and true organ tone seldom obtained in an instrument of 
this size. 

ASHBY-DsE-LA-ZOUCH.—A highly successful organ recital was 
on January the 2oth at Holy Trinity Church in this town by Mr. G. F. 
McCleary, A.C.O., the organist and choirmaster of the church. The 
programme was as follows: — Overture, ‘* Occasional Oratorio,” 
Handel; Allegretto, in B minor, Guilmant ; Toccata and Fugue, in D 
minor, Bach ; Melody, in F, Gladstone; Cantiléne, in A, Grand 
Cheeur in A, Salomé. Vocal solos were. contributed by Messrs. 
Temblin and Stimson. 

ST. PauL’s CATHEDRAL.—On January the 25th, the annual 
rendering of Mendelssohn’s “ St. Paul” in commemoration. of, ‘the 
Festival of the ‘‘ Conversion of St. Paul”’ took place. The ordinary even- 
ing service was repeated, the Bishop and the Archdeacon of London, 
Canons Gregory, Liddon, and Holland, and several minor.canons.and 
others being among the clergy who took part. The Psalms were ‘sung 
to chants by Croteh, Lamb, and Stainer; Tallis’s resporises wete of 
course used, and the ‘‘ Magnificat” and “ Nunc dimittis ?’»were by Dr. 
Stainer. The overture to the oratorio was played ‘before the; service, 
and after the collects, Dr., Stainer, > Maca to’ the: desk: behind: the 
lectern, and custosaary selections from “‘ St.. Paul”. began, - There was 
a fullorchestra, and Dr. Martin was at the organ, the choir boys and 
men being reinforced by drafts from the abbey: and ether.churches, and 
the solos being entrusted to the leading» vocalists:of: the choir. . The 
effect, was. impressive; indeed it may: :be.@iestioned whether 
Mendelssohn’s. great work is ever heard under «more: impressive 
conditions. i ivre2 9 

ORATORY, BROMPTON.—On Sunday; the 2gth of January, a:selection 
from Macfarren’s works was given in the afternoon, at one of those 
quiet services characterised by offerings: both devotional:and. artistic, 
which are given here from time to timex: Portions of the trio in E_were 
excellently given bp thes accomplished, young pianist, Mr. Ernest 
Kiver (pianoforte), Messrs. S..Szezepanowski and Whitehouse (violin 
and violoncello). To organists, the most interesting item was the 
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Andante and Rondo in E, for violin and organ, admirably given by M. 
Szczepanowski and Mr. E. d’Evry, one of our rising and talented young 
organ-players. Vocal selections were given by Master Hawkins, 
Messrs. Russon, Pearson, and Musgrove Tufnail, from  Macfarren’s 
sacred works, and Mr. d’Evry played the same composer’s March for 
organin E flat as a voluntary. The music was under the very able 
direction of Mr. Thomas Wingham. . : 
SHELTON PARISH CHURCH.—The inauguration of free seats in 
this church formed a suitable occasion for an. excellent organ recital 
given on. January. 16th,. by Mr, .W...Edwards, A.C.O., organist of St. 
Luke’s Church (Wellington), Hanley... Programme :— 


Andante ‘‘ Morning Prayer”’............ E.. W.. Taylor. 
Larghetto and Allegro .........ss4..s00 J. Varley Roberts. 
Larghetto.(op. 108). .-cccesereveveeveressess Mozart. 

Prelude and. Fugue in.C........ss0e00sse0s Bach. 

Andante “ Hymn.of Nuns” .........0.. Wely. 

“Quis est homo’’ Stabat Mater ...... Rossini. 

Trampet Miartech: .......0....ssseocvsvonzeceses Jude. 


The local press favourably noticed the performance. 

CARDIFF.—Probably the most successful of the enjoyable series of 
organ recitals at the Park. Hail, was given. on Jan. 25. The instru- 
mentalist for the evening was Mr. E. H. Lemare, F.C.O., formerly 
organist at the hall and St. Andrew’s Church, and now organist at the 
Parish Church, Sheffield. Mr. Lemare,.who is considered one of the 
most promising young musicians of the day, is well-known in Cardiff, and 
on this occasion was the recipient of a welcome, the spontaneous hearti- 
ness of which must have convinced him that he is in no danger of being 
forgotten by his numerous friends and admirers there. His selections 
included the overture to Rossini’s ‘‘ Semiramide,” Gounod’s “ Funeral 
March of a Marionette,”” the Fugue in D major of Bach, a fantasia of 
his own on Pleyel’s German Hymn, the overture to “ Der Freischiitz,” 
and. Rossini’s duo, ‘‘ Quis est hcmo.” .This last piece was followed by 
such an encore, successfully resisted in the case of other items on the 
programme, as could not be denied. Madame Annie Williams, of 
Londor, was the vocalist. Mr. A. W. Thomas accompanied. 


Motes. : 


A COMBINED PIPE AND RgED ORGAN AND PIPE ORGANETTE.— 
It may not generally be known that a Pittsburgh (U.S.) inventor, Mr. 
Arthur Wales, is engaged in bringing to a success a beautiful invention 
in home musical instruments, a combined pipe and reed organ and pipe 
organette, constructed on principles of which he is the inventor and 
patentee. The principle upon which this invention -worksis an organ 
working in a manner just the reverse of the well-known pipe-organ, and 
consists mainly in inclosing the pipes within an air-tight hos connected 
to an exhaust bellows, which draws the air in through the pipes into the 
box, thus soundingthem. As all’ drawing-room organs use the exhaust 
bellows and system of action only, it is thus seen that by the means 
described the organ pipes may be combined with the reeds in the organ 
with entire success, and a! new’ combination organ produced having 
new possibilities. 

BRIsTOL CATHEDRAL.—In 1543 the value attached to the several 
offices in the Cathedral of Bristol were as follows :— 








PHE Deatiisissius. Ji desiieseed hued £100 © © per annum 
The six Prebends, each............... 20 0 0 ss 
The first six Minor Canons, each... 10 0 0 sé 
The Gospeller and Epistoler, each 613 4 im 
The Organist (John Senn ? hedebe det 10 0 0 
Compiled from Willis Cathedrals, II., 760. 


From the above it will be seen that the organist received the same 
salary as higher divisions of minor canons, and half the salary of a 
prebend. 

A prize recently offered by the Royal Musical Institute of Florence 
for the best prelude and fugue for the organ was divided between 
Giovanni Battista Polleri and Guiseppe Cerquetelli. Honourable mention 
was made of two other competitors. 

Mr. F. Dean, the orgarist of Lancaster. Church, where the organ is 
said to contain some fine old diapason work by Green, has composed a 
comic opera ‘‘ Magna Charta, or a Romance of Runymede,” which, it is 
stated, has been successfully produced in Lancaster. 

The Newark Cail, N.J., shows that Mr. E. Bowman, A.C.O., the 
well-known American organist, is doing good work in his new sphere of 
action, where he has an important appointment as organist, and is con- 
ductor of the local harmonic society. 

The Oswestry Advertiser notes that an extraordinary state of affairs 
exists at Llangollen parish church. Owing to a dispute as to the 
musical character of the services, they have been conducted for several 
— Sundays with an entire absence of music, either vocal or instru- 
men 

Norton Canes Church, near Cannock, was’ lately destroyed by fire, 
caused by the explosion of a lamp which was left ing in the organ 
loft to air it. The tower alone remains. The church was recently re- 
stored by the Lady of the Manor at a cost of £1,500. 





FINSBURY CHORAL ASSOCIATION.—This excellent and_ spirited 
young society gave “ Elijah” on January 26th at the Holloway Hall.. 
The principal singers, who executed their parts with artistic power, were 
Mrs. Hutchinson, Miss Hope Glenn, Messrs. ‘J. Probert. and Bantock 
Pierpoint. The orchestra was complete and effective; and the chorus 
was telling, and evidently singing with the enthusiasm which has done 
much to make the Association a power in the art world, Mr. C. J 
Dale, the society’s greatly esteemed cond -ctor, directed the performance 
with his usual zeal and judgment, and Mendelssohn’s masterpiece was 
greatly enjoyed by the hate audience present. 

‘The assertion that organist-composers generally handle the science 
of orchestration with marked dignity and effect, finds a further 
confirmation in the musicianly, score of Dr. J, F.. Bridge’s fine ‘overture 
produced at concerts at Birmingham and Bristol, and heard the other 
day with gratifying success at the London Symphony Concerts under 
the composer’s direction. 

SYRACUSE, U.S.—In St Paul’s cathedral,.on Sunday, January 8, 
Mr. Henry R. Fuller, precentor of the surpliced choir and organist, was 
ordained deacon. The services were peculiarly impressive. - The- 
sermon was preached by Bishop Huntingdon, who, in his affectionate 
address to the candidate, alluded tenderly to the father, the Rev. S, G. 
Fuller, former rector of the parish; to the grandfather, Dr. Fuller of the 
Berkeley Divinity School, and to the great-grandfather, the eminent 
jurist, Simon Greenleaf, who was Professor of Law in Harvard Univer- 
sity. Afterwards the bishop announced to the congregation that 
henceforth the daily worship of Morning and Evening Prayer was 
appointed to be held regularly in the cathedral, the church being 
kept “open” at all hours of week days as well as Sundays. 
There are a few English organists now in Holy Orders, and there are- 
earnest advocates for a return to the closer union of our organists with 
the Church by ordination, as in the days of old. To such persons the 
above account will he a matter of interest. 

KELVINSIDE FREE CHURCH.—Mr Herbert S. Lewis, Mus. Rac., 
continued his interesting Historical Organ Recitals. Jan. 7. French 
school, Rameau— “ Allegroin D,” L. Wely; ‘‘Offertoire, D minor, . 
Hymn of Nuns, and March in E flat,” E. Batiste; Communion, 
Offertoire in D, J. Lemmens ; Storm Fantasia, and Triumphal March. 
aa 21, Gounod—March Romaine, ‘‘ O Salutaris”; Saint-Saéns,. 

omminion; Salomé, Grand Cheeur, Andante; A. Guilmant, Grand 
Cheeur in D ; Priere et Berceuse, Allegretto and Triumphal March. 

RADSTO( K.—A sacred concert was recently given at the Wells Hill 
Chapel. The vocalists were Miss Kate Spary, Mies Bird, Miss Chivers, 
Miss Maude Gullick, Miss L A. Thompson,.Mr. James A. Taylor. 
There was an efficient choir. The. instrumentalists were Dr. C. W. 
Pearce, organ; Mr. Percy Victor Sharman, violin; Mrs. C. W. Pearce- 
and Miss L. A, Thompson, pianoforte. The programme contained the 
following organ pieces :— 


‘* Grand March” (Tannhaiiser) .,........001000 iupess Wagner. 
Trio “‘ ie ” (violin, piano, and organ) ...... ‘+. Handel. 
r. P. V. Sharman, Mrs. C. W. Pearce, Dr. Pearce. 


Duo ‘“ Marche Triomphale ” (organ and piano) .... Alex. Guilmant. 
Dr. Pearce and Miss Thompson. 


Pee... cisesssseapancsteree sehineerann tito ee anetiithen Sir W. S. Bennett. 
New Quartetto ‘‘ The Life Everlasting’ (voice, 
Violin, piano, and Organ) ........scccesseesseeneeese C. W. Pearce. 


(Composed expressly for this Concert.) 
Miss Bird, Mr: Sharman, Miss Thompson, and the Composer. 
Quartett “‘ Ave Maria” (voice, violin, piano, and 
GRIN on.- vconvaceisennsinsnatiainnaniiibarevpentnabiinkeoanes Gounod. 
iss Bird, Mr. Sharman, Miss Thompson, and Dr. Pearce. 

The World mentions a ‘‘ Choir Guild” which has been formed for- 
the city of Brooklyn, U.S., and diocese of Long Island, of which Bishop. 
Littlejohn as president, and some thirty rectors form the committee. It 
appears that the object of the guild is to promote the use ot Plainsong, 
and encourage the vesting, or surplicing, of choirs. The World is 
puzzled, as well it might be, at Rule VII., which provides that ‘‘ Cush- 
pe Manual of Parliamentary Law shall govern the proceedings of the 
pas Essex, of the firm of Hodge and Essex, the London agents of 
the Estey orgaii, has composed a new oratorio on the subject of “ King 
David.” At one time it was thought likely that the work would be per- 
formed at one of the festivals, but other arrangements have been made. © 
The oratorio is highly spoken of. 





. 


COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS’ CALENDAR. 
On Tuesday next, February 7th, the library: will be open from 
7 till 10; February 28, Lecture; April 9th, Annual College 
Dinner; Apzil 24th, Lecture; May 22nd, Lecture; June 26th, 
Lecture ; July 17th, 18th, and 19th, Examination for F.C.O,. 
Diploma ; July 20th, Diploma Distribution ; July 24th, 25th, 
26th, A.C.O, Examination; July 27th, Diploma Distribution. 
Other arrangements and particulars will be duly announced. 
! E. H, TURPIN, Hon. Sec. 
95, Great Russell street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
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NOW READY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE, 


FEBRUARY, 1888, 


Containing the first instalment of a Remarkable 
Collection of 


MENDELSSOUMN’S 


LETTERS 
TO MOSCHELES, 
NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME PUBLISHED. 


Fully Illustrated with Portraits of Men- 

delssohn, Moscheles, and others, and 

with reproductions of several drawings 
by Mendelssohn. 


The concluding instalment will be published in the 
March number, 


FREDERICK WARNE & Co, 
15,’ Bedford Street, Strand. 


CASSON'’'S 


PATENT 


Orgar - Building System 








EPARATE Pedal Organs for each Manual. Expressive 
and Controllable Pedal Basses. Perfect control of all 
Couplets. Reduction of number of Claviers without loss 
of efficiency, &c., &c. See testimonials from 
Mr. W. T. BEST. 
Rev. Sir F. A. GORE OUSELEY, Bart. 
Dr. SPARK. 
Dr. J. C. BRIDGE, M.A. 
Dr, E. W. TAYLOR, F.C.O. 
‘The late Mr. J. STIMPSON. 
Mr. R. BARTHOLOMEW. 
Mr. J. HEYWOOD, Birmingham. 
Mr. G..A. AUDSLEY, F.R.I.B.A. 
M, A. J. HIPKINS, F.S.A. 
&e.,  &e. 








Apply to the Secretary— 


CASSON'S. PATENT ORGAN CO, LIMITED 
, DENBIGH, 
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A CRGESUS OF THE RIGHT SORT. 


The splendid gift with which Mr. Samson Fox has endowed 
the Royal College of Music is by this: time known to all our 
readers. It appears that the munificent offer of £30,000 was 
made to the Prince of Wales at Marlborough House, a 
few days ago, that his Royal Highness was naturally 
much gratified by so remarkable an instance of public spirit 
from a private individual, and it.is hardly necessary to say, 
that he accepted it on the spot. Sir George Grove states 
that the new building which Mr. Fox’s generous gift is intended 
to supply, will relieve the College of a serious amount of 
inconvenience, caused. by the inadequate nature of the present 
house, and he expresses a hope that it may be of a collegiate 
character, such as to be remembered by the pupils in after 
life with interesting and elevating associations. With regard 
to the generous donor, the following facts have been supplied 
to us from an authentic source, and we publish them with 
pleasure ; for the more the world knows of so good a man, 
the better it will be for the world, 


Mr. Samson Fox, of Harrogate and Leeds, who has 
bestowed—quite spontaneously—the above munificent gift 
on the Royal College of Music, is one of those 
active, ingenious, and noble men of whom our country has 
produced so many. He is a civil engineer, and is well known 
in naval and commercial circles as the inventor and manu- 
facturer of the celebrated “corrugated flues” for steamship 
boilers, the increased efficiency of which has powerfully con- 
tributed to the diminution which has recently taken place in 
the length of the voyage to New York, Australia, etc. 
Mr. Fox is a keen amateur of music, and his natural 
gifts are so great that he was originally very nearly 
being educated for the musical profession. Music is much 
practised in the house, and his eldest son, who is to bea 
civil engineer, like his father, is a violin playerof no mean 
pretensions. Mr. Fox is connected with music in another 
way, being the constructor, and, we believe, also largely the 
designer, of the Leeds Colosseum, a concert hafl which, not- 
withstanding its great size—it holds 6,090 people—is truly 
admirable for sound. Its somewhat unusual proportions were 
calculated by Mr. Fox, and the result is one of which any 
city might be proud. It is pretty certain that in the rooms 
of the new College, not only proportion, but ventilation, 
warmth, and all other similar necessities will be carefully 
attended to. 


The question of the site of the building is probably not 
yet fixed, but we can only trust that either on the estate of 
the Royal Commissioners of 1851 or elsewhere, a piece of 
ground may be found which will not only admit of a spacious 
and well-arranged college being: built, with all adjuncts of 
theatre, concert-room, lecture-rooms, libraries, offices; organs, 
etc., but with sufficient room for extension in future years as 
the college grows, The college should (as SirG. Grove says) 
be such as in some degree to make a collegiate impression 
on the recollection ot the pupils. They ought in after life to 
love the memory of their college as an Oxford or Cambridge 
man loves the memory of his. There should certainly be a 
quadrangle, and such other surroundings as may conduce to 
the good effect just mentioned. For this. purpose profuse 
applied ornament is not necessary ; more may be done by 
form and proportion than by that lavish display of decoration 
which is occasionally so much: out of place. .With the, old- 
fashioned device “vivat sequens!” we leave for the present 





Mr, Fox and his generous gift. . ; 
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“A CRESCENDO!” 
A waiapee rose throughout the land, 
Ass of some wak’ning strain ; 
Half vague and of confuséd theme, 
It rese and fell again ; 
And Nature sympathetic heard, 
To strange delicious) feeling stirr'd. 
Till now the whisper grew, to be 
Of fall and certain sound, 
As if some weird musician’s mind 
Its clear intent had found ; ’ ; 
And Nature, with perception fine, ; 
Its perfect meaning could divine. 


And now upon. the fragrant air, 
In soft and sweet control, 
The warbling of a fresh young voice 
In joyous, music stole; 
And irresistible, began 
«To rouse the slower sense of Man, 


Who, list’ning with attention rapt, 
Was filled with wonder long, 
From whence this voice that sang, it seem’d 
In half-familiar song ? 
"Till memory recalling came, 
And gently breath’d the singer’s name. 


And now the voice to treble realms _ 
Did soar on tuneful speech, 
So that its free, exulting’ strains 
Earch’s uttermost might reach ; 
And never falt’ring, never shrill, 
Rese sweeter, higher, gladder, till— 
On loud expanding note it paus’d, 
And then with instinct grand, 
A tich sustained, deep harmony, 
Responded from the land ; 
And Nature, Man, and everything, 
Combined to swell the song—of Spring, 


GERTRUDE HARRADEN. 








LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS, 


The London Symphony of last week ,contained. one or two 
pieces which, if not absolutely new, had, ,at least, never, been 
heard in the metropolis. One of these, placed at the commence- 
ment of the programme, was Dr. F. Bridge’s overture ‘ Morte 
d’Arthur,” originally composed for, and first performed at, one. of 
Mr. Stockley’s concerts in the Town-hall, Birmingham, three 
years ago. Its subject-matter has been supplied ‘by Tennyson’s 
poem, and detached lines of that poem are quoted to account ‘for 
the various sections of the overture. Thus, the opening andante 
maestoso stands for the battle in which King Arthur's fate: is 
decided, and in its mournful accents foreshadows the tragic issue 
of that. fate rather than it describes the actual: turmoil of the 
struggle. Later on, the dialogue between the wounded:King and, 
bold Sir Bedivere supplies the keynote of the music, and other 
incidents of the poem are also referred to. At the same time, 
Dr. Bridge does not forget “absolute” form over poetic or 
pictorial motive. He has written’ a well-developed and ‘well- 
sounding piece of music, which the audience received with much 
favour, recalling the composer, who conducted his own work, to 
the platform twice. Another piece of “:programme” music con-' 
cluded the concert. This:-was Bizet’s orchestral suite,‘ Roma;”» 
written in 1866, and only once performed during the composer's: 
lifetime, at one of M., Pasdeloup’s: concerts. If a, justification! 
were needed of the rules which require the gainers of the “ Prix, 
de Rome” to. spend some time in the. Eternal. City,, this; piece 
would supply it.. Rome, though no longer a ‘musical, centre, 
still is, or was at least. twenty years ago, full of Southern life, 
and a musician may find there much inspiration, if not much 
actual knowledge, for his art. Bizet’s suite is impregnated with 
the colour and brilliancy of that life vibrating in the melancholy 
andante tranguillo, no \ess than; in’ the buoyant scherzo, and 
reaching its climax in the final‘wl/egro vivactssimo, surnamed. 
“ Carnaval,” thé themes of which palpably foreshadow * Carmen” | 
in more than one instance. payne the orchestra, 
the beautiful work did not fail to rouse the enthusiasm of the 


Wibubthaeher pela waWalb ab Mbabtbun Wy Ve 
audience, albeit placed at the end of the concert. The pro- 
gramme further included Mozart’s so-called “ Haffner” serenade, 


the-violia \selo, in.which was admirably -play: Stl Sheaae 
Nate Melymland ¢ song set to pds;from Gor ¢'$ 'Clandi 
von Villabella” by Beethoven.- This has been recently dis- 
covered and, like most “ posthumous” pieces of the great 
masters, is chiefly of antiquarian interest. It was admirably 
declaimed by Mr. Henschel. The concert of last Thursday was 
given tco'late for noti¢e in this week's issue. ais 


POPULAR CONCERTS 
Last Saturday’sprogramme calls for mosperial, ent.” Mo 
and Beethoven a hoch shtn ted bericht 


were taken, the former being represented by the quintet in C 
thajot, and fhé Jatter ‘by. the pianoforte trioin G major. The 
quintet’ was well played by’-Madame Neruda and MM. Ries, 
Hollander, Gibson, and Piatti, the first and last named artists 
being associated with-Miss Fanuy-Davies in'‘an-excellent rendering 
of the trio. Signor Piatti introduced some pieces of the old 
Italian School, | for \whichyhé exhibits a particdlat predilection, 
from the pen of Ariosti, a contemporary of Handel; the trifles 
are sufficiently harmless, but, of po importance; | | Miss; Fanny 
Davies was heard to advantage in Schumann’s.‘‘ Davidsbiindler,” 
and Mrs. Hutchinson sang in her well-known fefined and artistic 
manner, adiw 
Monday’s concert: opened with Mendelssohn’s quintet in B flat 
(op. 87), one of the composer’s best contributions to the repertory 
of.chamber music. The adagzo in this quintet is perhaps the finest 
movement of its kind» that Mendelssohn ‘ever’ wrote, and, ‘in 
common with the rest of the work, received an exceptionally good 
rendering atthe hands of Madame Neruda and MM. Ries, 
Hollander,’ and Piatti, the approving, demonstrations of the 
audience atthe conclusion of the adagio beingof unusual warmth. 
Miss Fanny Davies gave a very correct and spirited rendering of 
Bach’s difficult Fuguein A minor, but the gifted young artist did 
not.seem.to be in sympathy with Brahms’s rhapsody in-G.minor, 
and her rendering of the fine work was cold and formal. Signor 
Piatti obtained a determined~encore for theyplayirg of his own 








“Ossian’s Song,’\-a work full_of(pleasing’*melody if of no great 
depth, and with Miss Fanny Davies rendered Beethoven’s poetic 
sonata in A major (op. 69)in a.manner eminently worthy of its 
great beauties. That charming singer, Miss Liza Lehmann, again 
showed her taste in,the selection of songs, and was heard to great 
advantage) in Schabert’s “Who lis Sylvia?” Godard’s, * Fleur du 
Vallon,” and Paladithe’s “ Wai dit aux étcilés.”” 0° 
MR. AND MRS. HENSCHEL’S- RECITAL. 

The recital of this gifted couple,, notice.of which was: for, 
reasons of space deferred last week, was, as usual, a model of w 
such entertainments should be, the programme being as varie 
as it was well carried) out. : The past was represented» bya 
duet from Handel’s ‘Giulio Cesare,” Purcell’s ‘‘ Nymphs, and 
Shepherds,” and specimens of Pergolesi and Haydn; and 
Beethoven and Schubert marked the transitition’ to the present, 
embodied in songs by Brahms, | Saint-Saéns, and Mr. Henschel. 
As usual, the last-named artist performed the Poanpforte accom- 
paniments with remarkable finish and délicacy, thus proving once 
more his talent in at least three branches of the-art. -’ 

MISS FANNY DAVIES'S RECITAL, 

Miss Fanny Davies gave a pianoforte recital at Princes’ Hall 
on Wednesday afternoon, when ‘she ‘once more established her 
reputation as an earnest and accomplished worshipper of the divine 
art. Showing more modesty thanyis common wit precists in our 
days, she called to her aid a vocalist, whose, contribu 
programme gave considerable reliefto what might otherwise have 
proved to be a monotonous entertainment ; as so many concerts 
are, when the pianoforte is alone relied upon for a two hours’ 
concert. Miss Hedwig Sicca is a singer new to London audiences, 
and she made an excellent impression in, songs by Schubert, 
Schumann, Franz, and others: She possesses a good voice, and, 


Mid titibkeded and ledrotadatan sho soo Delong. he Gorieda 


school. Miss Fanny Davies. d.the Waldstein Sonata with 
true dignity of style, bat 8 ps8 - (= ronan even greater 





advantage in Schumann’s “ Etudes Symphoniques,” a work for 


tions to the - 
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which her natural idiosyncracy and her training under the great 
composer’s widow qualify her in a special manner. The audience 
was as appreciative as it was large. 


CITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC CONCERT. 

A crowded audience, composed chiefly of the working classes, 
assembled at the St. Alban’s Hall, Holborn, when’ a concert was 
given under the auspices of the City School of Music, and Franz 
Abt’s cantata, “ A Silver Cloud,” formed the principal item. The 
solo parts were well -rendered--by-Miss:Maude Heywood (a pupil 
of Mr. Glover, who conducted), Miss Cubitt, and Miss Murdoch, 
who were well supported by the Ladies’\Choir of the City School 
of Music. Mr. Arthur Walenn, with his sister, Miss Dorothea 
Walenn, gave a very effective rendering of Dundas’s “ Duo Con- 
ceftante,” and were repeatedly recalled. Miss:Cubitt; Miss Evans, 
and Mr. Geo. F. Glover also contributed to.a capital programme, 
which was thoroughly appreciated byall present. ‘The City School 
of Musicmakes an especial feature of giving these frequent concers 
foc the people in all parts of London, and is weil known in the 
East-end. At the same time, the School endeavours to provide a 
sound musical training forthe masses at the lowest possible.cost, 
its head-quarters being in Knightrider-street, St. Paul’s, 


MR. RICHARDS'S GONCERT. 


Mr. H. W. Richards gave a very interesting Orchestral Con- 
cert on Saturday afternoon last, at the Paddington Baths Hall, 
with a programme considerably above the average order of merit. 
A carefully-selected and well-balanced band of thirty instrumen- 
talists, containing some well-known names, and under the 
direction of Mr. Alfred Laubach, performed in a highly efficient 
manner, Lachner’s Suite No. .1.;-Weber’s.Overture to “ Oberon ;” 
Saint-Saéns’s Concerto in G minor for pianoforte and orchestra ; 
and Polonaise brillante.in E (Weber-Liszt), also for pianoforte 
and orchestra. The young pianist, in the two latter works, 
as well as in three studies for piano by Chopin, proved himself 
an artist of considerable ability and technique, and. showed 
his power as well as control over the instrument, by the dashing 
styie in which he played Saint-Saéns’s Concerto, a work _re- 
quiring great execution and, judgment. © In: the..Weber-Liszt 
“ Polonaise,” and Chopin’s “3 Etudes,” Mr. Richards also shone 
with great brilliancy, so much so that the audience, which must 
have numbered quite a thousand, would not be satisfied until they 
had obtained a repetition: Mr. Henry’ Pope’s fine bass voice 
was’ heard to great advantage in the air, ‘‘ Non piu andrai;” from 
“Le Nozze di Figaro” (Mozart) ; he also’ sang’ the recit, and air 
from “ Irene,” “She alone charmeth my sadness” (Gounod), his 
deep notes in the concluding passage telling out with great purity 
and resonance... The other vocalist was Mr. S. Jaronski, who 
sang Schumann’s “ Widmung,” and Mendelssohn’s “ Friihlings- 
lied.” 

MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS. 

The Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts held 
their first Conversazione on January 19th, at the galleries of the 
Royal -Institute of Painters in Oil Colours, Piccadilly. .A,short 
programme of music was given, and.was much enjoyed. by ‘the 
guests, Madame Isabel George in “Rose softly blooming ” and 
* Orpheus and his lute,” and Mr. Herbert Thorndike in Sotner- 
vell’s “Once at the Angelus,” and Hervey’s “TI care not,” being 
particularly successful. Miss Marianne Eissler played some 
violin pieces, and Miss Eissler and Mr. Albert Gilbert presided 
ably at the pianoforte. 


The usual students’ fortnightly recital was held atthe London 
Organ School and International College of Music, on the 28th of 
January. , These. recitals are of great service in showing the 
progress. made. by the pupils, and in affording a meaus of com- 
parison. between the work done at this and other’ musical 
institutions. 

The members of the Lyric Club gave their first soiré: of the 
present series on Thursday, 26th January, at the Galleries of the 
Royal Institute, Piccadilly, when they entertained upwards. of 
five hundred guests. A most enjoyable evening» was spent, and 
amongst those'who' contributed to the’success of the same were 
Madame Osborne ‘Williarns,’ Miss’ Lucille’ Saunders, Madame 
Schluter, Miss Cloeté Brown, Mrs. Carlisle, Mr. Hayden Coffin, 
Mr. Thorndike, Mr. Luther Munday, and Mr. Lawrence Kellie 





as vocalists; Miss Millward, Mr. ‘William Terriss, Mr. George 
Giddens, Mr. F. Upton, and Mr. H. Boucicault gave recitations ; 
M, Theo. Liebe played the ‘cello, and Mr. Percy Woodgate the 
violin ; while Miss Hope Temple, Signor Ducci, Signor Denza, 
and Mr. Wilfred Bendall did good service at'the piano. ‘The next 
soirée is fixed for Thursday, the 16th, and will also be given at 
the Royal Institute. 

Miss Helen Killik, gave .a, successful . concert, last Tuesday 
evening, ati the Vestry Hall, Turnham, Green, in aid of the West 
London Hospital. The programme was) well chosen, and the 
numerous items executed in anartistic manner, _Thegiver of the 
concert, Miss Killik won great applause.by her rendering. of 
“ Come Back,” in which she was accompanied by the. composer, 
Mr. H. M. Van Lennep,;. Mr. Templar Saxe,,. Madame ; Wilson 
Osman, Mr. Bernard Lane,.Miss, Ruthven and Mdlle, Dinelli 
also won golden opinions. 








PRINCE OF; WALES’S THEATRE. 
L/ARLESIENNE. 

The twofold interest attaching to the production, last 
Thursday week, of an English adaptation of Daudet’s three-act- 
play “L’Arlésienne,” with the overture and incidental music, 
composed by Bizet, received recognition in (for a matiné:) un- 
usually careful staging and considerable increase in the strength 
of the orchestra, to which were added the services of the chorus, 
belonging to the “ Dotothy” Company. “ The Love that Kills” 
is the title chosen for the English versicn presented by Mr. 
Jocelyn Brandon. The original text has in the ‘main been 
adhered to; the adaptor having displayed his dfamiatic feeling 
more in the way he has remodelled the endings Of certaia scenes 
with decided advantage to their effect, than in the style of 
his dialogue, which abounds in passages of a formal and 
literary kind, instead of being, as it should’ be, colloquial 
and spontaneous. In a play almost destitu:e of anything 
humorous—except in one part, where that quality is uncon- 
sciously approached—and pitched throughout in so sorrowful 
a key, the absence of even such relief as is afforded by really 
natural, unaffected talk, becomes specially noticeable. 
“ L’Arlésienne” is essentially a novelist’s play. It deals in great 
measure with feelings, inward conflicts, and moral pérturbatious, 
better suited for exposition in the pages of a writer addicted to 
psychological analysis, than for indication by the more rapid 
method appropriate to a stage play. In any case, it may, perhaps, 
be questioned whether all the skill of novelist and essayist com- 
bined would succeed in defending, as consonant.with life as. we 
find it, the theory of love which is employed as the basis of many 
a romance in this country and of many more in France. 

John Stuart Mill has somewhere ‘remarked, upon the ex- 
aggerated prominence accorded to this. passion by some writers of 
fiction, who, not satisfied with regardirg it as an immensel 
powerful motor in the conduct of human affairs, such as it 
undoubtedly is, seem inclined to treat it as the all in all and sole 
ambition of life, as the one irresistible influence under whose 
sway men and women are rendered utterly helpless in their battle 
with destiny. Whether or, not “The Love that Kills” ‘is to be 


rankéd among the, stern realities of life, or to be relegated to the - 


realm of the poet’s fancies, and to such conceptions as Alfred de 
Musset’s charming “On ne badine pas avec l’amour,” is a 
discussion which scarcely arises in the present case; for the fact 
that the victim of this incurable passion well knows the worth- 
lessness of its object certainly serves to detract materially from 
our sympathy and belief. Nor is the experiment of omitting the 
title-vd/e from the play altogether a happy one. ‘ The beautiful, 
heartless “Arlésienne”. who, by her treachery, wrecks the 
happiness of a home, is heard of, but never seen.” Thus 
attention is confined to the anguish, delineated with con- 
siderable force and feeling by ,Miss Sophie. Eyre, of ‘a 
dotiny mother condemned to watch, the progress of a fatal 
love-sickness that slowly undermines the mental and bodily health 
of her son, and finally drives him to suicide. With the difficulties 
of the latter very trying part, Mr. Laurence Cautley coped always 
bravely and sometimes successfully. , But there is another victim 
to the dreadful malady, in the person of Baltazar, bsg) (Mr. 
Julian Cross), who, however, manages to attain to a good, but 
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doleful old age,in spite of his disappointment ; and it is during his 


meeting, after many years of separation, with the now aged idol of 
his heart, that what we have ventured to call a touch of uncon- 
scious humour occurs. It will be taken for granted that Miss 
Norreys, as apretty, artless village maiden, lent considerable charm 
to the scene. She acted, moreover, with genuine feeling, and 
proved her capacity for parts of a more emotional kind than have 
hitherto been allotted toher. That Patron Marc, the ostensibly 
comic character, is not very mirth-inspiring, and has really nothing 
to do with the action, is not the fault of Mr. Arthur Roberts, who 
does all that is possible to relieve the gloomier episodes. Without 
Bizet’s beautiful incidental music, the piece would at times cer- 
tainly flag, and the manner in which bang that would be 
otherwise ineffective have been idealised by the composer’s aid, 
should supply a hint to beth musicians and managers. Of 
this music, much has already been made familiar in the con- 
cert-room. The strains, purely incidental to the action, are 
appropriately pastoral in character, and include rustic choruses, 
one of which is written in canon, village dances, and a particu- 
larly charming slow melody, full of pathos and sad expectation, 
which is played sotto voce by the orchestra before the opening of the 
final tragic act. The performance of. both chorus and orchestra, 
the latter under the direction of Mr. Ivan Caryll was, throughout, 
excellent. 
TARES. 

There is so much good stuff in Mr. Oscar Beringer’s new 
play “ Tares,” performed for the first time at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre last Tuesday afternoon, that the old question 
arises, how is it that the many experienced persons associated 
with the production should have failed to urge the necessity of 
compression and of some other changes, while yet there was 
time, instead of leaving it tocritics to point out after the event? 
Had this been done, there is no reason why the interest aroused 
in the story and in the many excellent bits of characterisation 
which occur in its development, should not have been maintained 
to the end, instead of receiving a check from time to time by the 
needlessly-long explanations and over-written speeches. Let us 
hasten to add that the strong sympathy enlisted at first in the 
principal personages of the piece, though it may have fluctuated 
was never wholly lost. The first act was charmingly conceived, 
and, ending with an effective situation, raised high expectations ; 
the second, which ought to have been the strongest, was the 
weakest ; while the last contained some excellent ideas which would 
have created even a deeper impression but for the defects hinted 
at, and, alas, it must be added, were it not for a certain un- 
pleasanthess in the leading motive. Things, for instance, are not 
fully explained in the first act, and we think it a mistake that the 
audience should be permitted even for a moment to surmise 
that the infant. found seven years before in the rectory garden, 
and since then adopted in the rector’s family, may possibly turn, 
out to be the illegitimate child of the loveable daughter of the 
house, Margaret Gyde. The cross purposes and cross suspicions 
having reference to this awkward problem, by means of which she 
and her former lover, each suspecting the other, are kept apart 
throughout the play, seem, however unintentionally, to some- 
what hurt our ccnception of the noble-minded, guile- 
less gir], otherwise so charmingly presented. Nor is it easy to 
believe that however intense Margaret Gyde’s affection 
for the lad she had reared with more than motherly care, it would 
have been sufficient, unless it amounted to an actual monomania, 
to induce her at one time to make a false accusation against her- 
self, rather than part with him. ‘There were also some bewildering 
features in the unexpected introduction of strangulation for the 
final tragic dénotiment. To sum up, there are, in this piece, some 
drawbacks, but, on the other hand, much cleverness and promise 
of future good work ; and it is pleasant to be able to record the 
very encouraging reception given by the audience, last Tuesday, 
to a play written by a lady’ bearing a name so intimately associated 
with music. We cannot offer her a better wish than that in all 
her future efforts she may be as fortunate in her interpreters as 
on the present occasion. It would, indeed, be difficult to imagine 
better work than that contributed by all concerned, from the 
heroine down to the nurse and gardener. ; 

Of Miss Janet Achurch we have already expressed our opinion, 
when noticing her débuf in “ Devil’s Carefoot,” that she is likely 
to make her mark on the English stage. Miss Sophie Eyre 








represented the erring, scornful, and finally repentant governess 
with admirable art. Mr. Forbes-Robertson as Nigel Chester, Mr. 
Lewis Waller as the villainous cousin, Mr. Allen Beaumont, 
Mr. Harry Eversfield, Miss Annie Hughes, Mrs. Gaston Murray, 
all did excellent work, and the valuable services of Mr. R. Pateman 
were clearly perceptible in the superior manner in which the 
piece was staged. Special applause was accorded to Miss Vera 
Beringer’s Jack, and it is fair to say that she would have obtained 
this even had her relationship to the authoress been concealed. 








Wert Week's Music. 


Tuis Day (SaTurDay). 


Madame de Pachmann ..................sssscseceeeseeeeeroes Princes’ Hall, 3 
Popular Concert............cccsecessccossonescsensees +... St. James’s Hall, 3 
CE IMENT: sh tothidnneosspinestnnechnacethedtonbabees ner aeareeie phan Albert Hall. 3 
CMRI SOR un sensi tase sasderdennagstrteniitees nein Ladbroke Hall. 8 
Monpay, 6, 
Popular Concert..........scsssseees fh chai chgehs Anna ape St. James’s Hall. 8.30 
TuespDay, 7, 
Be BPMN: + nn cdonncinanaarapesvonatetanmnndaats ssdueibetiade .. Princes’ Hall. 3 
London Symphony Concert ...........ccc0000 eeeees . St. James’s Hall. 8,30 
Chamber Concert ......... L¥epartieCbtlbeldbede Grosvenor Gallery. 8.30 
UE II sic cisencbiscdvesenesdsaseseceviatse vp Mandeville Place. 8 
Wepnespbay, 8. 
DEES My WRG, CHOOT, 5 ves ivcsdsciythencsgiecsesectsnnne Princes’ Hall, 3 
Miss Esther Barnett ...... Dbbrissch ceca hinesesaekeest St. James’s Hall. 3 
London Ballad Concert............sssscssseesecnevseses St. James’s Hall, 8 
Tuurspay, 9. 
Miss Grace Woodward...........+.ssscescseeeees Highbury Atheneum. 8 








Music Publishers’ Weekly List. 


SONGS. 


By another way (sacred song) (CtoF)... G, Gilbert, F.C.0. _ Novello, 
Marriage Song(DtoG) ... ... a. ibys ve kctiias 8 
Six Songs to Browning's words (One 

way of loving, Misconception, Nay, 

but you who do not love her. Appa- 

ritions, James Lee's wife, A Lover's 

quarrel) bam Ides sane | akg. S(O. ISOBORT acs Novello, 
CANTATA, ANTHEMS. 
Give ear to my prayer... ... ... ... ©. Darnton... .., Curwen. 
Rejoice the soul of Thy servant ... ae 
Soul’s Pilgrimage ... ... ... ... «. W. H. Hadow ... i 
The Lord is my Shepherd ... ... ... R.E. Bryson .., Smith, 


” 








Liverpool, 
I tae pte aes pe aps J. Macmeikan ... Hart & Co, 
PIANOFORTE. 
Tarantella... ...  .0. oss W. Dawson ... Dawson, 
Liverpool. 
PROVINCIAL. 


BIRMINGHAM, Jan. 31,—The distinct advance which Mr. Stockley’s 
orchestra has made was clearly defined on the occasion when Mr. F, H, 
Cowen consented to come among us to conduct his latest orchestral 
work, his fifth Symphony in F. That a provincial orchestra composed, 
with one. or two exceptions, of local men, could do justice to and fully 
interpret a work of such magnitude, bristling with untold difficulties, was 
manifested here to the great satisfaction of the composer himself and of 
the critical audience then assembled on the occasion of Mr. Stockley’s 
secona orchestral concert of the current series, Mr. Cowen’s Symphony 
was fully reviewed in these columns ip June last; and the deep impres- 
sion it created in the minds of all earnest musicians at the time, was in 
4 high degree ¢orroborated here, and the general verdict spoke in 
favour of the gifted English composer. The Symphony does not appeal 
to the multitude. Musicians only can appreciate the wondrous orches. 
tration, clever tone-painting, and a and although 
the Symphony No 5 may be counted as Mr. Cowen’s greatest work, 
yet the Scandinavian and Cambrian will find more favour with the 
general public. The vatious movements were played with great care, 
and the performers were evidently on their mettle. The horns, trom- 
bones, and bassoons were superb, and the strings, lead by Messrs. 
Abbott and Ward, deserve a word of high commendation. r. Cowen 
at the close was most heartily applauded, and had to re-appear in the 
orchestra to receive the acclamation he fully, merited, The other 
orchestral items were Berlioz’s Hungarian March and Danse des 


Sylphes from “ Faust,” Flotow’s Stradella Overture, Weber’s Invitation 4 


.. J, Williams. 
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la Valse, and a trivial piece called ‘‘ Forget me Not,” by Allan Mac- 
beth, quite unworthy of such an orchestra, and which would have found 
a worthier resting place in the ‘‘ Wood of Birnam.” Mr. Stockley, as 
usual, conducted with musicianly skill and judgment. The vocalists 
were Miss Eleanor Rees and Mr. Orlando Harley. Both artists 
were in excellent voice, and created a much better impression 
than when last we heard them in the Town-hall. The audience 
greeted them with genuine enthusiasm and vociferous applause. 
Messrs. Harrison’s third popular concert on Monday last may be 
truly styled popular, the programme consisting of items which a 
fashionable audience at a fashionable concert can appreciate. The hall 
was again crowded, and all the world and his wife were present. 
Messrs: Hatrison well know how to cater for all tastes, and therein 
lies the secret of their great success. The artists who appeared were 
Mdlle. Antoinette Trebelli, Miss Alice Whitacre, Madame Trebelli, 
Mr. Henry Piercy, Mr. Barrington Foote, and Mr. Edward Lloyd; 
solo violoncello, Mr. Joseph Hollman ; solo organ, Mr. 
Hailliley; solo pianoforte and conductor, Signor Bisaccia. Miss 
Alice Whitacre, who made her début here, at once established her 
reputation as an artist, possessing a pure soprano of high range, and 
whose vocalisation shows most carcful training and high finish. THE 
MUSICAL WORLD of November 27th, 1886, brought out an excellent 
likeness of Miss Whitacre, and at the time predicted a successful future 
for the American singer, which since then has been realised to a 
degree. The reception accorded to her by an immense assembly must 
have been highly gratifying to the charming young artist. Madame 
and Mdlle. Trebelli earned enthusiastic applause andencores. Ce/ava 
sans dire. Madame Trebelli sang the gavotte from ‘‘ Mignon” for the 
encore, and Mdlle. Trebelli gave Auber’s ‘Laughing Song,” and 
‘* Within a Mile.” The latter we think was not suitable. Mr. Edward 
Lloyd showed no signs of his recent illness, and sang to perfection. 
We cannot sufficiently express the delight which Mr. Barrington Foote 
gave by his impressive singing. His voice has gained immensely, his 
enunciation is perfect, and we consider that he will rank as the foremost 
baritone in this country. Mr. Henry Piercy, who only lately sang in 
the ‘‘ Messiah ’’ here made a most favourable impression. The encores 
were too many to be enumerated, and in conclusion we must not omit 
saying that Monsieur Joseph Hollman, as violoncellist, and Signor 
Bisaccia, as accompanist and solo pianist, won golden laurels at one of 
the most enjoyable concerts Messrs, Harrisonevergave, Major Thomas 
Casson from Denbigh will deliver a lecture on his “Organ Building 
Reform,” on Saturday next, before the members of the Birmingham and 
Midland Musical Guild. The Birmingham Festival Choral Society will 
produce next week, for the first time here, Dr. Villiers Stanford’s 
cantata ‘‘ The Revenge,” also Dvorak’s ‘‘ Spectre’s Bride,” the principals 
being Madame Dotti (instead of Madame Henschel, who is unable to 
fulfil her engagement), Mr. Orlando Harley, and Mr, Robert Grice.— 
0.P. . 


BATH, Jan. 31.—On Tuesday evening last a concert in aid of a 
charity was held at the Assembly Rooms, Bath, under the patronage of 
Lord Arthur Hervey, the Bishop of the Diocese, and under the direction 
of Mr. Albert Visetti, the conductor of the Bath Philarmonic Society. 
The programme was a good one, in which the following artists took 
part:—Madame ‘Pinto Leite, Miss Ellen Shackell, Miss Thorndike, 
Miss Davidson, Miss Hilda Benson, Mr. Albert Reakes, Mr. Pinto 
Leite, Mr. Harris, and Mr. Visetti, who also accompanied. The con- 
cert was an excellent one, and ought to have been better supported, 
The daily concerts at the Pump Room continue to draw a great 
number of visitors. Many new pieces have been added to the repertory, 
while old favourites and standard works are not neglected. Several 
“* special ” concerts have beén heid already this season, when additional 
attractions have been offered. 

BRISTOL, Feb. 2nd.—On the 28th ult., Mrs. Viner- Pomeroy, a local 
pianist and teacher of great ability, commenced a series of musical 
matinées at the Alexandra. With her were associated as instru- 
mentalists Mr. Theo. Carrington (violin), and,Mr. Pomeroy (’cello). 
These three artists gave very fine renderings of Rubinstein’s [rio in B 
flat, and of the andante and finale from Reissiger’s F s minor trio. 
Besides this they were heard in solos for their respective instruments. 
The vocalists on this occasion were Mrs. Wilson-Osman and Mr. Dyved 


‘Lewis. The lady, a great favourite here, sang, with much much refine- 


ment and expression, Rubinstein’s lovely setting of “ Keines,”’ ‘ Du bist 
wie eine Blume,” and Hartog’s ‘‘ The year’s at the spring, and the day's 
at the morn.” The gentleman who has not been heard here before, showed 
that whilst he had a tenor voice of good compass and sympathetic 
quality, he had still much to learn in the art of vocalisation, his pro- 
nunciation of certain vowels being also particularly amen he 
accompaniments to the vocal items were most ably supplied by the 
youthful daughter of Mr. Carrington. Judging from the attendance at 
the first matznée the success of the series would seem to be assured. 
On the 31st ult., another highly-esteemed local professor, Miss Farler, 
gave her annual concert at the Victoria Rooms. The artists announced 
to appear besides the concert giver, were Mdlle. Dotti, Mdile. Medori, 
Mdile. Decca, Signori Ravelli and Padilla, as vocalists; with Miss 
Pauline Ellice (piano), and Mr. van Biene (‘¢ello): Of these Maile. 
Decca and Signor Ravelli, having caught cold, were unable to appear, 
and it was also feared that the youthful pianist would not be able to put 





inan appearance, but, happily, she arrived, though somewhat late, and ful- 
filled her engagement. Ihe concert was not as well. attended. as it 
should have been, but the audience were enthusiastic, encoring 
nearly every single item in a long programme, of which it is useless to 
speak in detail. It will suffice to say that all the artists, vocal and 
instrumental, cay sustained the high reputations they individually 
— M. de Pachmann is announced to give a recita! here on the 1st 
arch, 

MANCHESTER, Jan. 31.—Stephen Heller passed the later years of his 
life in such seclusion as to cause himself to be largely forgotten, save in 
his works, and it is probable that there were few in England whom his 
death affected with anything like a sense of personal loss. Amongst 
these few must be reckoned Mr. Hallé, whose friendship with the com- 
poser was of long standing, dating from their early days tozether in 
Paris. Hence one felt it to be a motive both natural and commend- 
able that induced our pianist to replace the programme for his recital 
in connection with the gentlemen's concerts—Jan 23—by one consist- 
ing entirely of Heller’s works. The selection was an admirably repre- 
sentative one, comprising two of his sonatas(B minor and C major), 
Serenade in C sharp minor, Tarantelle in E minor, Wanderstunden, 
Caprice Brilliant sur ‘‘ 1. Truite,” and pieces from the ‘* Promensdes 
d’un Solitaire” and ‘ Nuits Blanches.” On the whole, the recital 
seemed to us to confirm the general opinion that Heller’s claims to 
remembrance rest chiefly upon such of his work as he has thrown into 
smaller forms, for it is in these that his genius finds its truest and most 
unembarassed expression. It is true that the sonatas contain much that 
is beautiful, and that ought to preserve them from obscurity ; but, taken 
as a whole, they give the same impression of a want of coherence and 
unity that we find inthe sonatas of Chopin. Those parts of them in 
which the composer essays a more ambitious flight than is his wont are 
not always free from bombast, while individual numbers, informed with 
his perfect charm and grace, would be more favourably heard if they 
were detached from the chains that bind them, and were played as 
separate pieces. His minor compositions, on the other hand, are, so 
far as they go, without a flaw, and are stamped with an individuality as 
complete as that which marks the works of Chopin; and although they 
ate very far indeed from penetrating to the depths reached by the “gifted 
Pole,” they are certainly free from the somewhat morbid tendencies of 
the latter. Heller’s best work is thoroughly healthy and fresh, and from 
its artistic and technical value can hardly fail to live. Of Mr. Hallé’s 
performance little need be said. He did not play quite as well as he usually 
does, though, of course, large allowanceshould be made for the very 
short time available for preparation.—At Mr. Hallé’s fourteenth concert, 
Berlioz’s ‘‘ Symphonie Fantastique” was repeated ‘‘ by general desire.” 
It was evident that this expression involved no exaggeration, for none 
of Mr. Hallé’s orchestral concerts during the grea season have suc- 
ceeded in attracting so large an audience. Having noticed the work 
so recently, we need only say that turther acquaintance with it reveals 
new beauties, and makes more clear how profoundly interesting it.is as 
a psychological study. Madame Neruda appeared as the solo violinist, 
and played with the perfect purity of tone which makes her so delight- 
ful to listen to. Her elections were Spohr’s ‘‘ [velfth concerto in A 
major,” and, in the second part, the andante fron the “ Kreutzer” 
Sonata, and Raff's “ Ungarisches.” Ifthislast work had been replaced 
by the rest of the Kreutzer, we think few would have grumbled. Mr. 
Santley, the vocalist of the evening, was most successful in Gounod’s 
“ Au bruit des lourds marteaux.” Tte grand scene from “ Die Walkiire ” 
(** Wotan’s Abschied” and ‘‘ Feuerzauber”) was finely declaimed, but 
he hardly succeeded in filling the magnificent orchestral setting which 
Wagner has. supplied to the voice part, He achieved a hearty encore 
for his rendering of ‘‘ Christmas comes but once a year,” by “ Ralph 
Betterton”—a song seasonable at Christmas time, but otherwise 
demanding no special comment. 


FOREIGN. 


BRUSSELS, Jan. 26.—After the triumph of ‘‘ Die Walkiire” another 
true success has been scored at La Monnaie by ihomas’s ‘‘ Le Caid,” 
with Madame Landouzy, M. Gandubert, and M, Isnardon. The man- 
agement has secured the engagement for two years of Madame Melba, 
and the statement made in Paris journals that this successful singer had 
signed a contract with MM, Rité and Gailhard, and would appear 
shortly in Paris, is false. 


RATISBON.—Mr, Oberthiir, the famous London harpist, has been 
giving concerts here, astonishing the natives to a considerable extent. 
The concert he gave at our t Theatre was crowded in every part of 
the house, and the audience was not chary inits applause. A Fantasie 
Brilliante for the harp, Mr. Oberthiir’s own composition, was followed 
by a ‘‘ Berceuse” for harp and violin, in which the composer repre- 
sented his own instrument, while Herr Hans Beer sustained the violin 
part with consideradle success. A Concertino for harp and orchestra 
brought the concert to a brilliant close. Prince Carnival has been 
holding his Court at our old Ratisbon, as elsewhere, and one of the 
endieal events of this merry time was an excellent performance of the 
Operetta, “ The King is Coming,” by our vocal and orchestral union. 
The performers were, of course, amateurs, but they acted and sang better 
than most artists in this part of the world, 
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| ROBINSON .. & ..CLEAVER’S 
ROYAL IRISH CAMBRIC. POCKET-HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 


Per doz.—Children’s, 1s. 2d. ; Ladies’, 2s. 44d. ; Gents’ 
8s. 6d. 
Hemstitched—Ladies’, 2s. 114d.; Gents’, 4s. 11d. 


——:0:—— 


By APPorInTMENTS TO THE. QUEEN AND THE 
Crown Princess oF GERMANY. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
Dr. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For sore throat, hoarseness, and relaxed throat, also for improving 
the voice 


FOR SINGING AND SPEAKING 
without fatiguing the voice. Celebrated in every town in Europe, 
India, America, and the Colonies. Testimonials from Patti, 
Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the most eminent medical men. 
Sold in boxes; 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. ; algo in bottles for abroad, 


A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 


HOLLOWAY'S PILLS AND OINTMENT, 


These Remedies have stood the. test of FIFTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


and are pronounced the best medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of written 
testimonials bear witners to their marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged 
by the whole, civilised world to be the greatest etficacy in every form of disease. 
Sold by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, 


Manufactured only at THOMAS HOLLOWAY'S ESTABLISHMENT, 


78, NEW OXFORD &TREET, LONDON, : 
N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, or by letter 




















THE ART OF SINGING, 


New Edition, Revised & Improved,.of 
A COURSE OF.,STUDY AND, PRAOTIOE, FOR 


THE, VOTO, 


A Method as used by the e.. a the By Academ an Music, and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame: Alwina Valeria, ae viver We Kay, and other 
successful Vocalists: 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & CO. (late Rape be 5, bbe Street ; and of the Author, at his 


Tae Be te BUILDING SOUIRIY'S ANNUAL 


How TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 
PER MONTH, with immediate possession and Rent to pay. ly at 
the Office of the Brrxzeck Burpine Society, 39, Southampton Buldizen 
Chancery Lane. 
How. TO,PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR. FIVE 
SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate ssion, either for 
Building or Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BirkBECK FRExE- 
HOLD Lanp, Socrzty, as above, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, teases 

















ALL SUFFERERS FROM » 
RUPTURE 


Mr. C. B, HARNESS 











TO-DAY, 
Note Adivessen 
MEDICAL BATTERY CO, Limited, 


52, OXFORD STREET, Lownoon, W. 











FURNISH THROUGHOUT °™» 


OETZMANN & CO,, 


67, 69, 71, 78, 75, 77, and 79, HAMPSTEAD. ROAD. (Near Tottenham Court Road.) 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, DRAPERY, FURNISHING, riehee sagi mpleae CHINA, GLASS, &c. 
Orders per Post receive prompt and faithful attention. 





‘TAPESTRY € URTAINS: ° 





Tar BURMESE. Tne IMPERIAL. 


7s, Od, per pair, 886, , , — 
imaligsioure” th all than” druisbiis pemecnenee COMPLETE. OR’ FIVE’ GUINEAS.) 0m 
d Tomblane Fender, Fie ryan, Carpet. fe by Of van’ Bag — 


Cotas Oat Drawers, Toilet Tabl e, Washstand with marble t tiled back, 


Bedstead, Palliasse, Top Mattress, Bolster, Pillow, Toilet Son Water, Bottle an and Tum 


 EBONIZED’ CABINET. 


' Four 'bévelled’ silvered plates at. back, 
4 feet wide, 





roode Strong tron French 
Complete, 


ILLUSTRATED CA TALOGUE,: THE BEST ‘FURNISHING GUIDE: ag oye ‘POST MERGE. « 


f 





fom bivow jin q | iniig 
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_Aehrupry 4, 1888.) THE MUSICAL WORLD, 


ASOHERBERG PIANOS 














ey ‘aly perform an act of justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to. the excellent: Instruments from 
your factory, on-which~I-was~favoured to 
play.before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos over all 
others, and accept the assurance of my 


unbounded esteem. 


Resp 
NADIR VON: PHAN i 


“ASCHERBERG. PIANO. DEPOT, 
“9i, REGENT STREEI, Wi, 























THE MUSICAL WORLD. [Febraary 4, 1888. 





CARPENTER’S 


ANGELUS ORGANS 


CANNOT BE. EQUALLED FOR 
QUALITY OF TONE AND TOUCH. BEAUTY OF DESIGN. MODERATION IN-PRICE. 


Special styles for Church, Chapel, and School Pedal Organs with one or two manuals 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE PROFESSION. 
Prices from £5. 8s..to £262 10s. 
HIRE PURCHASE OR LIBERAL DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 


Fllustrated Catalogues of Organs, Pinaos, and Darmoniums free by post. 
SOLE EUROPEAN AGENTS: : 


JOHN C. MURDOCH and Co., Limited, 


y 916493, FARRINGDON ROAD, EC. 247, UPPER STREET, HIGHBURY, W. 
And GLASGOW, EDINBURGH, NEWCASTLE, SHIELDS, BIRMINGHAM, REDHILL, &e. 




















THORNHILL’S 


THORNHILL'S , 
NEW “GLOVE” BOTTLE. THORNHILL’S ARTISTIC FANS. OPERA GLASSES. 
A LARGE and VARIED STOCK of the BEST QUALITY. - 








4 


GGay  rimsents 











= Ys, 4 Bg 

wy : | 
mm mS command IN GREAT VARIETY. 
dé f Fully Iustrated apie 
tg THORNHILL’S 
me ( Guaranteed Razors Singly or in Sets, 
Sx: LIST pommntand 
Aas 

o8 
; aS LATEST 
& 
x NOVELTIES 





a Large Variety of Patterns at 
Various Prices 





oo 
| oe 


POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 
W. THORNHILL & CO, «ovr Sanazy, 4, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. ***47345**° 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 











ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 


LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS, AND SHIRTS, Jd. P. GuIVIER & Co, 





| ae Se Manufacturers and Importers of all kinds of Strings 
| COLLARS—Lapres’ 8-fold, from $e. 6d. per doz. Gents’ FOR 
4-fold, 4s. 11d. to 5s. 11d. per doz. 
. CUFFS—For Ladies or Gentlemen, 58. 11d. to 10s. 64. VIOLIN, VIOLA, CELLO, DOUBLE BASS, HARP, 
: Pp Ge. GUITAR, ‘BANJO, » 
SHIRTS Best qpality Lang Cloth 4. Linen Front | ZITHER, Ry , 
oe. rare “(te agin «| Have always in STOCK the Largest ASSORT MENT of any House in the Wor'd. 


N.B.- OLD SHIRTS made as ee et ah aaa 
Neckbands, Cuffs, and Fronts, tor 14s. the half-doz, 


| ROBINSON AND CLEAVER) “BELFAST. <i | || \/ || 8) GOLDEN SQUARE, w. 


——— Printed and Published by MacRar, Cuntice & Co, (Limrtep), 12, Catherine Street, Strand, We. 


























